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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Advanced Placement Tests 


Date and fee set: The series of 12 Ad- 
vanced Placement Tests to be offered 
by the College Board for the first time 
next spring will be administered dur- 
ing the week of May 7, 1956. The fee 
will be $10 for each test. 

The tests were developed by the 
School and College Study of Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing on an 
experimental basis during the past 
three years. Their continuation in the 
College Board program was made pos- 
sible through a grant of $50,000 from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, sponsor of the Advanced 
Standing project and such other ex- 
perimental efforts to improve the tran- 
sition of able students from schools to 
colleges as the School and College 
Study of General Education and the 
Early Admission to College Program. 

It is expected that approximately 
1,000 candidates will register for an 
average of two tests in the first year. 
The number of students will increase 
gradually as those schools able to offer 
superior training and colleges which 
wish to encourage it by accepting stu- 
dents with advanced standing become 
more familiar with the use of the tests. 
They enable students to demonstrate 
their readiness to begin certain col- 
lege courses at the sophomore level, 
thus avoiding the necessity of spend- 
ing time on subjects in which they 
have already shown proficiency and 
receiving encouragement to pursue 
their interests at once. Whether or not 
academic point credit, as well as ad- 
vanced placement, will be granted will 
be decided by the individual college. 

The 12 fields in which tests will be 
given next May are American History, 
Biology, Chemistry, Composition, 
European History, French, German, 
Latin, Literature, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, and Spanish. A general announce- 


ment of the program was sent this 
month to schools and colleges which 
use the Board’s tests and to individuals 
and organizations who have expressed 
interest in the tests. A bulletin of in- 
formation providing directions for 
registering and brief descriptions of 
the tests will be available to candidates 
and schools in the fall. School and col- 
lege requests for more detailed infor- 
mation should be addressed to College 
Entrance Examination Board, c/o 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or 
P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 
fornia. 


Membership changes 


New members: The addition of four 
colleges elected at the spring meeting 
of the College Board increased the 
Board’s membership to 166 institu- 
tions. The new members are Lawrence 
College, Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island, and Yeshiva University. 

At that time the privileges of mem- 
bership were also extended to the 
United States Military Academy, 
which fulfills all Board requirements 
but does not hold formal membership 
in any civilian organization. The 
Academy has announced that candi- 
dates nominated subsequent to July 1, 
1955 will take the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and the Achievement Tests in In- 
termediate Mathematics and English 
Composition in place of the mental 
entrance examinations formerly re- 
quired. Applicants with acceptable 
college records may be exempted from 
the Achievement Tests. 

The change in West Point test re- 
quirements will enable candidates to 
follow regular Board procedures in 
registering for and taking the tests. 
Their scores will be sent to the Acad- 
emy and to any other colleges they 


name. Those holding or anticipating 
Congressional nominations, usually 
about 85 per cent of the entering class, 
will be encouraged to register for 
either the December or January testing 
date. All competitive candidates will 
be required to take the tests on the 
March administration date when they 
will be given at selected Army and Air 
Force installations as well as at some 
700 Board examination centers. 


Increased representation: Adjust- 
ment of the Board’s organizational 
framework to insure its continuation 
as a body representative of schools and 
colleges was accomplished in part at 
the spring meeting by amending the 
Articles of Association to enlarge the 
Executive Committee. 

The increase from the present nine 
elected committee members to 15 by 
October 1957 will be accomplished by 
the election to three-year terms of five 
new members each fall. They will be 
chosen on the basis of at least three 
from colleges and at least one from 
schools. 

A further step to strengthen the 
function of the schools by increasing 
the number of regional association 
representatives and representatives-at- 
large has been recommended by the 
Committee on Membership and will 
be presented to the Board for action at 
its fall meeting. The recommendation 
notes that due to a rapid growth in 
college membership the ratio of school 
representation to total Board member- 
ship has changed from about | to 3 to 
about | to 4. In urging that the former 
ratio be restored, the committee speci- 
fied that representation should reflect 
the proportion of Board candidates 
from public and independent schools, 
that it should also be apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of candidates 
attending schools in each region, and 
that the number of representatives-at- 











































large should be increased. It pointed 
out that the present proportion of 
school representatives is approxi- 
mately 58 per cent independent and 42 
per cent public although the candidate 
distribution is close to the reverse of 
this. The stability of the percentages of 
candidates attending schools in differ- 
ent regions during the last five years, a 
period of large increases in their num- 
bers, is indicated in the accompanying 
table from the 53rd Report of the 


Director. 


Requirements studied: A canvass of 
member colleges to determine their 
membership eligibility in terms of the 
“regular and substantial use” of the 
Board’s tests which will be required 
by October 1958 has clarified the defi- 
nition of that requirement and re- 
vealed that its application to tax-sup- 
ported institutions needs further study. 
The general standard that regular 
and substantial use of the tests can be 
measured at the minimum as either 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the 
Achievement Tests taken by 90 per 
cent of a college’s freshman class was 
adopted by the Committee on Mem- 
bership after all member institutions 
had reported the extent of their present 
and proposed use of the Board pro- 
gram. The survey showed that 112 of 
the 162 members now meet that stand- 
ard and that 23 others expect to com- 
ply with it by 1958. Of the remainder, 
15 colleges were undecided and 12 
thought it unlikely that they would 
fulfill the requirement by that time. 
The committee has stated that it 
does not intend to apply the definition 
rigidly or mechanically, noting that 
exceptions may be warranted because 
of special or local conditions. Among 
these, the tax-supported institutions in 
general constitute a group of special 
cases whose particular problems are 
now being considered by a subcom- 
mittee. These and all other member 
colleges whose responses suggest that 
they may be disqualified by 1958 have 
received this assurance and the offer 
of assistance from the Board’s staff. 


1955 Colloquium 


Theme is school-college ties: School 
and college officers have been invited 
to spend four days in a cooperative ex- 
ploration of their common problems 


Percentage of candidates attending schools 
in each geographical section 


Percentage of candidates 








Geographical section 1950 =: 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Nn so. 5 alapme bs cava oe ceamees i 24.5 23.8 22.5 22.7 21.9 
I rn ee al ca eee wae 46.0 47.7 48.3 48.8 48.5 
I es Ba oh os sc daca cine Oyo bee 6.1 6.3 6.8 6.7 7.1 
EE. os esd cekesnecacdsbeanes 6.0 6.4 6.6 6.5 6.7 
ne we abe ee dea ee ae ee 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.2 2.1 
ne a re eile wee eens 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.9 1.1 
i cl ob asin 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.6 
DR Bete ee ce oa ay Se ee ee oe 0.8 1.0 1.0 11 1.3 
Ce rT aan oe 4.9 5.4 6.3 6.0 6.0 
NE Abd iia Gan tite aim ety ein Bho heey oa es b 1.0 1.2 1.7 1.4 1.3 
SE  n's'p dana dk cia dean eaenek ok chwee bbiacas 6.6 3.8 2.2 2.2 2.4 
Ns Ni a kk aL oe 100.0 1000 100.0 1000 100.0 


Number of candidates on which percentages are 
DENED SR ain oth ka neeete ns Seeks tavekaabuie snk. 75,633 75,244 88,721 102,748 129,636 


at the fall College Board Colloquium 
on College Admissions. The group of 
approximately 100 admissions officers, 
school administrators, and other spe- 
cialists will arrive at Arden House in 
Harviman, New York, on October 21 
to begin a program of classroom ses- 
sions and informal discussions which 
will end the afternoon before the 
Board meets in New York City on Oc- 
tober 26. 

The Colloquium will concentrate on 
the relationships existing between col- 
lege admissions criteria and the stud- 
ies offered by schools and colleges. 
This will involve consideration of dif- 
ferent kinds of schools and colleges 
and the ways in which students move 
from one pattern of education to an- 
other. Other areas studied will be the 
various academic criteria by which 
college applicants are measured, the 
effects of guidance and financial, per- 
sonal, and extracurricular factors, and 
the presentation of methods which 
would help schools and colleges to 
communicate more effectively. 


Publications 


New Handbook: A revised edition of 
the College Handbook will appear 
early in the fall. The new volume, 
which will replace material submitted 
for publication two years ago, will 
offer up-to-date statements of their 
offerings, requirements, expenses, and 
financial aids from all College Board 
member colleges. The Handbook sec- 
tion on scholarship programs will be 
expanded and a new section listing 


colleges which have programs of early 
admission and advanced placement 
will be added. The condensed table of 
test requirements and preferred test- 
ing and application dates will also ap- 
pear in the revised edition. An order 
form on which the Handbook may be 
ordered will be included in the an- 
nouncement of 1955-56 publications 
to be sent to schools, colleges, and 
Review subscribers in September. 


Colloquium in print: All the discus- 
sions of the 1954 Colloquium on Col- 
lege Admissions are now available in 
College Admissions No. 2 at $3.50 per 
copy. The first book in this series, Col- 
lege Admissions, is now being re- 
printed in response to requests and 
may be ordered at $3.95 per copy. An- 
other book which was prepared for 
the 1954 Colloquium, a 350-page col- 
lection of documents from 12 colleges 
entitled Freshman Admissions Forms 
and Letters, has also been reprinted 
and may be ordered at $3.00 per copy. 
For descriptions of these books and 
an order form see page 25. 


How to use Board scores: The suc- 
cessor to College Board Scores No. 1, 
the score interpretation manual pre- 
pared expressly for school and college 
officers without technical training in 
test use, will be mailed in June to those 
who have ordered it during the year. 
It will be offered to other interested 
persons through the publications an- 
nouncement which will be mailed to 
schools and colleges in the fall. 

A limited supply of College Board 
Scores No. 1 will remain after the sec- 
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ond edition of this manual is pub- 
lished. These copies will be sent with- 
out charge to school administrators 
and guidance officers and to college 
teachers in the fields of tests and meas- 
urements and of guidance for distri- 
bution to their students. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to College 
Entrance Examination Board, c/o Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey, or P. O. 
Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Cali- 


fornia. 


Staff additions , 


Four named: The appointment of 
S. A. Kendrick as Associate Director 
of the College Board, Rexford G. 
Moon and George H. Hanford as As- 
sistants to the Director, and Herman 
W. Campbell as a member of the 
Board’s editorial staff were recently 
announced by Director Frank H. 
Bowles. 

Mr. Kendrick, who is currently di- 
rector of publications of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, will be in 
charge of test planning and develop- 
ment when he joins the Board in 
August. His former posts have in- 
cluded counseling and admissions du- 
ties at George W. Peabody College, 
Vanderbilt University, and Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr. Moon, now associate director 
of admissions, Union College, will 
supervise College Scholarship Service 
operations, relieving Assistant Di- 
rector Richard G. King for work in 
test use and interpretation. Mr. Han- 
ford, treasurer of North Shore Coun- 
try Day School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
will serve as general operations officer 
in the analysis and planning of Board 
activities. Mr. Campbell, most recently 
associated with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has been on the Board’s 
editorial staff since December. 


September saT 


Change of plan: The September 7 
administration of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test announced in the fall issue 
of the Review was rescinded by the 
College Board at its April 6 meeting. 
It was replaced by a plan under which 


the test will be given on dates selected 
by those member colleges which need 
to test applicants not tested at one of 
the regular administrations. This ac- 
tion was the result of a poll which 
showed that interested colleges did not 
favor September 7 and were not in 
agreement on any other single date. 
Under the new plan, the sat may 
be given on any one day in September 
if all member colleges in the same 
area offer it on that date. The adminis- 
tration will be limited to colleges 
which require the test of substantially 
all their candidates and will be open 
only to candidates for admission that 
month at those colleges. The custom- 
ary fee of six dollars will be charged. 


General Composition Test 


Continued one year: Regular admin- 
istration of the General Composition 
Test in May 1956 has been approved 
on recommendation of the Committee 
on Examinations. Otherwise the ex- 


Transfer Test lapses 


The five-year history of the Col- 
lege Transfer Test came to an 
end this May 21, after which it 
was retired from the College 
Board program as little used and 
less useful. A vestige of the 1950 
Intermediate Tests for College 
Students, the test was originally 
known as the College Ability 
Test, an aptitude type partner 
of the subject matter College 
Proficiency Tests for college 
freshmen and sophomores. 

In its first year the CTT was 
taken by 1,306 students who 
wished to transfer from one col- 
lege to another. Each year since 
then the number has increased 
by about 500. The fact that the 
increase was small prompted 
the inquiry that the Scholastic 
Aptitude test might do the job 
of prediction as well or better. 
When this was found to be the 
case, the Board voted that the 
ctT should be discontinued. To 
serve its purpose, special SAT 
norms for transfer students are 
now being developed. 





periment would have ended this month 
with the second administration of a 
two-year trial period. Authorization 
to continue the test permits further re- 
search which will complete informa- 
tion needed before a definitive judg- 
ment on the test can be made. A com- 
plete report on the findings available 
to date appeared in the winter issue of 
the Review. 


New program proposals 


Ptolemaic and Copernican: Two dif- 
ferent suggestions for dealing with 
problems created by the increasing 
number of Board candidates and the 
growing complexity of the testing pro- 
gram will be studied during the next 
few months. Both were reported to the 
Board in preliminary form on April 6 
by Associate Director William C. Fels 
(see pages 13-16). 

The first proposal, presented as a 
“Ptolemaic” stopgap solution to press- 
ing administrative difficulties, envis- 
ions additional testing dates during 
the year and on certain dates the offer- 
ing of only the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test or the Achievement Tests. A sim- 
plified registration and examination 
center procedure would accommodate 
most candidates as late as the testing 
day itself. 

The more far-reaching “Coperni- 
can” approach proposes a sequence 
of tests beginning with a much more 
general and less costly use of the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test in combination 
with school grades for talent identifi- 
cation. This would be followed in time, 
if colleges wished to use them, by the 
Tests of Developed Ability as a finer 
admission measurement, and then by 
the Achievement and Advanced Place- 
ment Tests for placement of admitted 
candidates. 


School transcript: The desirability 
of a uniform school transcript has 
been pointed out by many schools, as 
well as colleges, and the establishment 
of a service which would provide and 
process such a form is now being con- 
sidered by the College Board (see page 
15). The form would not constitute 
an application for admission but 
would provide a report of the student’s 
school record. The school would send 
the form to the transcript service, 
which would prepare copies for col- 
leges named by the student. 





New goals for college admissions 


Social demands on schools and colleges 


BY FRANK H. BOWLES 


This report and the two papers which 
follow describe the tasks of the Col- 
lege Board with particular attention 
to the causes and effects of its present 
and possible future operations. When 
the program is thus considered as a 
complex of functions, it becomes ap- 
parent that no current admissions 
problem can be treated as a single 
problem which may be simply solved 
by single-minded administrative ac- 
tion. Until we learn, for example, what 
made such a phenomenon as the mul- 
tiple applications problem appear 
some 10 years ago and until we ex- 
plore the next 10 years to learn 
whether the causative factors are likely 
to make the problem more or less seri- 
ous during that period, we cannot 
know whether the structure of Ameri- 
can education 10 or 20 years hence 
will make possible an educational 
rather than an administrative solu- 
tion. 

Speculations on the probable form 
and structure of American education 
in the next 20 years may well take a 
lesson, if not a page, from the history 
of the past 80 years. During the 40- 
year period 1870 to 1910, our popula- 
tion grew from 40 to 92 million, or 
130%. During this same period, the 

‘number of college graduates increased 
from 9,300 to 34,200—or 260%. In 
1910, at the close of this period, 85% 
of all college graduates were in the 
fields of liberal arts, health, or law, 
with 5% in engineering and 10% in 
other activities. This, then, was a pe- 
riod in which there was a clear and 
definite relationship between popula- 
tion growth and college enrollments in 
the ratio of 1 to 2. It was also a period 
when our colleges and universities 


were producing graduates to serve in 
four major areas: teaching, the min- 
istry, medicine, and law. 

During the second 40-year period, 
the population increased from 92 mil- 
lion to 151 million—65%—while the 
number of college graduates rose from 
34,200 to 434,000. Since the latter fig- 
ure is skewed by veteran enrollments, 
we can correct it, conservatively, to 
260,000. Using the latter figure, we 
find that the increase was 660%, 
which means that during this period 
college enrollments increased at 10 
times the rate of population increase. 
At the close of this period, only 42% 
of all college graduates were in the 
liberal arts, health fields, and law, and 
nearly 40% were distributed between 
two fields which didn’t even appear in 
the 1910 distributions—education and 
business. The remaining 20% were 
distributed between engineering, with 
10%; applied biology (principally 
agriculture) with 5%; and all other 
fields with 5%. 


Social cause, educational effect 


This was a period in which the de- 
velopment of higher institutions bore 
no direct relationship to population 
growth, and during which there were 
changes in the form and structure of 
American higher education which 
could not possibly have been predicted 
from the 1910 figures. These changes 
meant that higher education was no 
longer concerned only with prepara- 
tion for four professions but had so 
shifted in its course that the liberal arts 
plus important professions of 1910 ac- 
counted for less than half of our edu- 
cational effort, and all the rest of that 





effort was going into professions that 
were not considered in terms of higher 
education 40 years before. 

These figures have important mean- 
ings for college admissions. They show 
that population increase is related to 
enrollment increase, but is obviously 
not a determining factor. They sug- 
gest that we must look elsewhere for 
the determining factor. 

If these two 40-year periods are 
compared to find the determining fac- 
tor, the difference appears to lie in the 
extent of accomplished social change. 
I stress accomplished social change 
because while the period 1870 to 1910 
was one in which great changes were 
in the making, it was not in itself 
marked by great change. Those 
changes came after 1910—many of 
them after the first war—and when 
they came they were all-embracing— 
technological, economic, and social. | 
suggest that it was these changes which 
brought about corresponding changes 
in the form, structure, and indeed, 
very purpose of higher institutions. 
Certainly, the figures show a funda- 
mental shift in the offerings and na- 
ture of our institutions, moving from 
emphasis on the liberal arts in the 
training of a small professional class 
to emphasis on training in such newly- 
important professions and occupations 
as secondary school teaching, manage- 
ment, construction, merchandising, 
and agriculture, and a whole host of 
such service professions as nursing, 
medical technology, communications, 
accountancy, library service, transpor- 
tation, and public administration. 

In looking for a base line on which 
to develop predictions of the next 20 
years, we will probably be on much 
safer ground to consider them as the 
continuation of the past 40 years than 
to make plans in terms of a basic 
1 to 1 or even 1 to 2 relationship be- 
tween population growth and enroll- 
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ment increase. Although a careful and 
even prayerful consideration of 
growth figures over the last 40 years is 
recommended, I do not suggest that 
college enrollments are going to in- 
crease at 10 times the rate of popula- 
tion growth as they did during those 
years. This apparent conservatism is 
based on a theory regarding the devel- 
opment of our secondary schools. 

The fact that in 1900 some 75% of 
secondary school graduates went to 
college actually proves nothing—ex- 
cept that our secondary school system 
in 1900 was very incomplete. Since the 
reasons why it was incomplete would 
take some time to explore, and under 
any circumstances are not germane to 
the purpose of this discussion, which 
is projection rather than history, I will 
leave that statement to stand bold and 
unsupported. Let us instead consider 
the development of secondary educa- 
tion in the twentieth century. 


Education for all-and everything 


My theory (it cannot be blamed on 
or attributed to anyone else) is that 
since 1900 we not only have built, but 
substantially completed, a system and 
structure of secondary education 
based on a reasoned and accepted con- 
cept of education. A curriculum has 
been established in terms of that con- 





cept. A teaching and administrative 
organization has been trained in that 
concept and is prepared, at least for 
the next generation, to perpetuate it. 

We have adopted the principle that 
all Americans are entitled to the oppor- 
tunity of finishing secondary school 
as part of the process of coming of age 
in America and have structured the 
secondary school curriculum to match 
that concept. This has meant that sec- 
ondary schools have discarded certain 
tasks they once performed. One of 
these tasks, the most important from 
the standpoint of the colleges, was that 
of exact preparation for college. An- 
other which was related to but not the 
same as the first function was intro- 
duction to the study of certain of the 
more exacting disciplines such as for- 
eign languages, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. In place of these discarded 
tasks, the secondary schools have as- 
sumed the more difficult job of offer- 
ing a comprehensive curriculum which 
presents, on a sampling basis, a form 
of preparation for almost any occupa- 
tion—including that of student— 
which a secondary school graduate 
might elect to enter. An important by- 
product of this change is the fact that 
the educational and cultural opportun- 
ities available today in secondary 
schools are on the whole vastly wider 
and richer than the educational and 


Director Frank H. Bowles answers questions following above address to Board at spring meeting, April 6 
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cultural opportunities available in our 
colleges at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. This statement holds true, unfor- 
tunately, with respect to some colleges 
today and may explain the puzzling 
enrollment problems of certain col- 
leges. 

Another result far more than just a 
by-product, is that the colleges are now 
dealing with a new order of college 
preparation which will no longer deal 
in depth with such disciplines ‘as the 
foreign languages, science, mathemat- 
ics, and English composition. There is 
no reason to hope or expect any 
marked change in that new order of 
preparation, at least within the gener- 
ation with which we are now con- 
cerned, 

Still another consequence of the 
schools’ shift in educational direction 
has been to introduce the need for 
guidance, a new tool of administration 
which we have barely begun to use. 
Guidance depends on evaluations of 
abilities, achievements, and interests 
over and above the sketchy indications 
in these areas which now emerge from 
records based on school and college 
studies. Both the need for development 
of this tool and our failure to use it in 
its present form are evidenced by the 
wastage in freshman classes today. If 
we can develop and apply good coun- 
seling, we can go a long way toward 





better use of the educational system, 


Board meeting 


and in the process we may be able to 




































The College Board is a cooperative ac- 
tivity in which the representatives of 


modify college admissions to reduce 
some of its present problems. 

Changes in higher education which its member colleges and educational 
are indicators for the future also have associations come together twice a 
a bearing on the nature of the Bach- 
elor of Arts program itself. In noting 
that the A.B. program which, with its 
attendant professions of law and medi- 
cine, dominated the American college 
curriculum in 1910 has today dropped 
off to the point where fewer than half 


our graduates receive what we call 


year to hear reports, vote on proposals, 
present ideas—and ask questions. 
Before any idea can become a part 
of the program it is subjected to in- 
quiry—and frequently to challenge— 
through a series of subcommittee and 
committee discussions. The proposals 
which survive, and often they change 
greatly in the process, reach the pen- 
ultimate trial in the semi-annual ses- 


liberal arts education, we can say 
that the technical specialties and the 
newer professions have been developed sions of the Executive Committee. The 


at the expense of the A.B. program. only test which really counts, how- 





Since it seems reasonable to expect ever, is when the idea is presented on 
that emphasis on technical and profes- Vice President Needham, Simmons the floor of the Board itself and the 
sional education will continue to in- Chairman asks if there is any discus- 
sion. There and then the plan may be 


—and usually is—accepted wholly, 


crease, not only through the continu- 
ance of present programs but through 
the development of additional pro- but it can be severely amended, post- 
grams not now foreseen, the percent- poned, contested by vote, or cast out 
age of students following the liberal altogether. There, also, it is possible 

in theory, but unlikely in practice, be- 
cause of the respect with which the 


members regard the committee struc- 


arts will probably continue to decline 
until it approaches as a limit the num- 
ber of individuals required for the 
senior professions of college teacher, ture, to short-circuit this system of 
research scientist, lawyer, physician, screening and review by introducing 
and for executive posts in government 


and industry. At the same time the 


an idea and pressing for its immediate 
adoption. Customarily, a suggestion 
F 
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number of students following pro- contributed by a member or offered 


grams in the technical specialties and in a staff report to the Board for dis- 






the newer professions will tend to rise, cussion, such as the papers which ap- 






its limit being determined by the num- pear on pages 4-16, is referred to the 






ber of individuals required for all committees and returned to the Board 





other occupations complex enough to at a later meeting with their recom- 






require preparation extending to four mendations. 
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or five years of higher education. The chief decision-making respon- 






Future of the liberal arts 










This trend is not a matter of unal- 
loyed gloom for the future of the lib- 






eral arts. While the liberal arts cur- 






riculum has been decreasing in popu- 






larity by reason of the development of 






narrower technical and professional 






programs, liberal arts studies have 






been injected in increasing amounts 






into these specialized programs to such 
an extent that they are certainly hold- 











‘Another profound change in the liberal 
arts offerings which provides an interesting 
parallel to changes in the secondary school 
curriculum is their shift in emphasis from 
studies which relate to the development of 
our culture, such as the classics, history, 
and philosophy, to emphasis on its contem- 
porary aspects. Financial Aid Director Monro, Harvard Admission Director Wilson, Amherst 
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sibilities of the Board this year have 
been divided among 14 committees in 
addition to the committees of examin- 
ers who prepare the tests. The com- 
mittee membership, which ordinarily 
involves at least two meetings a year 
and considerable homework, is en- 
tirely volunteer in character, although 
those who serve do receive their travel- 
ing expenses. The committee mem- 
bers include five college presidents, 
three vice presidents, 43 deans and di- 
rectors of admissions, 10 professors, 
and 19 school principals and headmas- 


ters. They are invited to serve on the 


bases of the excellence with which they 
serve their institutions, their interest 
and degree of participation in College 
Board activities, and the knowledge of 
public or independent school or col- 
lege education which they can bring 
to bear on Board affairs. The regular 
standing committees, in addition to 
the Executive Committee, which is em- 
powered to act in behalf of the Board 
when necessary, are those on Exami- 
nations, Membership, Nominations, 
and Research and Development. Others 
appointed for special and usually tem- 
porary purposes, including subcom- 
mittees acting within the areas of 
standing committees, are those on 
Scholarship Policy, West Coast Mem- 
ber Colleges, Colloquium on College 
Admissions, Advanced Placement 
Tests, Secondary School Representa- 
tion, Tax-Supported Institutions, Pre- 
liminary Testing, Scholarship Service 
Operations, Multiple Applications, 
and Television. 





Examinations: Dean Meder, Rutgers 





Finance: Comptroller Kirkpatrick, Uni- 


versity of Chicago 





Membership: President Kraushaar, 
Goucher 


ing their own in higher education to- 
day and will undoubtedly persevere in 
the future. 

It is pertinent to observe that 
teacher education is moving toward a 
merger with and absorption in liberal 
arts education. This may not be ap- 
parent, but when we consider that 
teacher education (primary, second- 
ary, and specialized) has been recog- 
nized as higher education only within 
the last 25 years and is even now re- 
ceiving this recognition only grudg- 
ingly, the progress looks pretty rapid. 
It has recently been speeded up by 
some liberal arts colleges through their 
development of teacher education pro- 
grams. It would speed up a lot faster 
if our leading teacher training institu- 
tions would take a collective deep 
breath and exhale some of the repeti- 
tious courses in pedagogy and meth- 
ods so that they could strengthen their 
subject-matter offerings. Sooner or 
later this will happen. When it does, 
it will change the emphasis on liberal 
arts throughout the field of higher 
education. 

If my thesis that social change is 
the determinant in educational 
change is correct, it will follow that we 
must expect much more in the way of 
educational change, since our nation 
is still in the midst of social change. 
This thesis is borne out by the fact that 
new college enrollments for the past 
several years have increased, despite 
the fact that the size of the age groups 
from which this new enrollment has 
been drawn has not increased. It is 
also borne out by the fact that the pres- 
sure on College Board member insti- 
tutions, which by and large offer the 
best and widest opportunities in the 
technical and professional fields as 
well as in the liberal arts, have in- 
creased much more than the pressures 
on colleges outside of the Board’s 
membership. Part of this proof is to 
be found in our candidate figures, 
which have zoomed from 75,000 in 
1951 to an estimated 160,000 for the 
current year. A further comparison of 
those years shows that whereas in 1951 
the Board examined 10% of all final 
candidates for admission to college, it 
is today examining over 15%. Mem- 
bership has, of course, increased dur- 
ing that period from 124 institutions 
to 162, but even this sizable growth 
in College Board member colleges 





does not explain such a phenomenal 
rise in the number of candidates. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that we are four years ahead of our 
projections of the use of Board tests. 
If the rate persists, we may reasonably 
expect from 180,000 to 200,000 can- 
didates next year. I decline to make a 
prediction beyond next year since we 
have so obviously run off our projec- 
tion tables that the work load will have 
to be restudied before further specula- 
tion can be undertaken. Using the 


present rate of increase in our candi- 
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dates, as a basis, however, we would 
be justified in planning for 400,000 
candidates by 1962, of whom 300,000 
would be final candidates. This figure, 
if realized, would be 37% of all col- 
lege entrants predicted for that year. 


Many degree avenues 


It seems clear that we are laboring 
in the midst of a maze which is formed 
by a multiplication of the avenues 
leading to a college degree. This mulkti- 
plication, multiplied in turn by the va- 


riety of institutions offering these 
choices, has created, to put it mildly, a 
serious problem of selection. The 
growth in “popularity” of College 
Board tests is an indication that they 
are regarded as the best selection de- 
vice available. Questions concerning 
the Board’s program, administration, 
and plans all arise from these facts. 

The multiple application problem 
arises essentially from a shortage of 
spaces in the nation’s leading colleges 
and universities, and the problem of 
applicant “ghosts” arises from over- 
stimulation of potential candidates for 
admission. The scholarship problem 
arises from a shortage of really super- 
ior talent, and the clerical problems 
that are beginning to plague colleges, 
schools, and candidates alike stem 
from the proliferation of requirements 
which attempt to fix the candidates in 
place so that they will hold still long 
enough to be considered, evaluated, 
admitted, and registered. 


More specialized tests 


Questions concerning the real values 
of Board tests as multipurpose selec- 
tion instruments have not been ex- 
plored and answered, but the general 
feeling is that further developments, 
perhaps of more specialized instru- 
ments, are indicated at least for cer- 
tain selection problems. At the same 
time that consideration is given to 
such matters, we are aware that the 
present tests are not being used to full 
advantage by more than a few of the 
institutions that receive the scores. 

In addition to these questions, there 
are very real problems arising from 
sheer numbers of candidates which 
put unexpected strains on the testing 
program and thereby introduce tech- 
nical problems of scaling, equating, 
scoring, test development, and test ad- 
ministration which are really unprece- 
dented in the history of testing. 

Over and above all of these prob- 
lems is the fact that college admissions, 
which was at one time largely a spe- 
cialized public relations job, is becom- 
ing increasingly a form of guidance in- 
volving competence not only in the 
evaluation of credentials but in the far 
more difficult task of the evaluation of 
individuals. 

Finally, we come to the fact that in 
the basic relationship between second- 























































ary school and college, the colleges 
have permitted themselves to be moved 
into the defensive position of attempt- 
ing to maintain the status quo during 
a period when the secondary schools 
have moved forward to offer more 
opportunities to an ever-increasing 
proportion of the population. Unless 
and until the colleges can succeed in 
getting a general understanding of 





their purpose, operation, and stand- 
ards which will be at least as clear as 
the present general understanding con- 
cerning the purpose, operation, and 
standards of the secondary schools, the 
uncertainties that surround college at- 
tendance will continue and will bear 
with particular pressure upon the 
point at which students pass from one 
segment to the other. 


The educational function of financial aid 


BY RICHARD G,. KING 


In the preceding pages, Mr. Bowles 
has called attention to some stagger- 
ing numerical facts about the size of 
present and future college enrollments. 
The president of a small college would 
be able to report some equally stagger- 
ing statistics about the present size of 
the dollar. The colleges are now aware 
that the enrollment growing pains and 
the dollar shrinking pains are sympto- 
matic not only of population growth 
and a postwar boom, but also of a 
more basic social and technological 
metamorphosis. 

As recently as 20 years ago, the 
college-bound youngster felt called 
upon to explain to his less fortunate 
high school classmate why he was 
going to college. More often than not, 
his half-apology was really an attempt 
to explain why his family happened to 
have the wherewithal to send him to 
college at all. A few less favored but 
more stout-hearted youths shouldered 
the burden themselves, Horatio Alger 
style, and a few managed to avail them- 
selves of the new scholarship money 
just beginning to be used by colleges 
aspiring to become (or remain) “na- 
tional” colleges—or to fill dormitory 
spaces. But the number of scholarship 
students was still small, the Secretary 
of the College Board reporting only 
600 winners among Board member 
colleges in 1934, and scholarship 
holders were often objects of mild 
curiosity on campus. 

Six years later 3,500 scholarship 
competitors were taking College Board 
tests and administrators were discov- 
ering what a useful tool the scholar- 
ship could be in engineering a fresh- 


man class more nearly to faculty (and 
alumni) specifications. World War II 
and the GI Bill enabled colleges to hus- 
band their modestly growing scholar- 
ship funds, but the superb perform- 
ance of a remarkably diversified vet- 
erans’ group served only ‘to increase 
the desire of admissions officers and 
faculty alike to spend those funds. And 
spend them they have. 

Unfortunately, the thrill of seeing 
an acceptance letter from “that won- 
derful boy from Winnetka” has all too 
often overridden the fact that the Win- 
netka boy, however wonderful, is 
being offered more than enough to get 
to college by several different colleges. 
It is easy to overlook the fact that the 
last four or five hundred dollars of his 
stipend, which might be bread and 
butter for a worthy local commuter, is 
only the beer and cider of a large 
intercollegiate rushing system for him. 


As the war reserves of scholarship 
money have dwindled and disap- 
peared, as costs and tuitions have 
risen, and as larger and larger per- 
centages of scholarship money have 
come from general operating funds, 
faculties have come to the realization 
that embellishment scholarships are 
coming out of unfulfilled salary raises. 
It is equally distressing that many 
highly promising (if not so glamor- 
ous) needy students are eitlier not 
coming to college at all or are shifting 
their academic sights and going to 
night colleges and trade schools. 

Many a college dean could boast in 
the thirties that no able but needy stu- 
dent was ever denied the privilege of 
attending his college. After all, the 
needy student frequently didn’t even 
bother to apply. Now that the GI Bill, 
the state university, and a generally 
increased income level have made the 
public aware that good higher educa- 
tion can be put within the reach of the 
many, the admissions officer in the 
independent college has often found 
himself financially embarrassed, insti- 
tutionally speaking, not because of a 
smaller scholarship budget relative to 
tuition costs, but because of the appli- 
cation of a larger, much more diversi- 
fied, and needier group of able candi- 
dates. The scholarship is no longer 
just an engineering tool; it is a social 
instrument. We no longer point out an 
Horatio Alger because there are so 
many of him. This is an exciting 
thought. 

What have the colleges done about 
the change? The first step, typically, 
has been to institute some intra-insti- 
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The scholarship was a useful tool in engineering freshmen to faculty specifications 


tutional administrative reforms. These 
improvements have come from a rec- 
ognition that student financial aid 
sources are limited and that scholar- 
ships need not be the only response to 
student need. In the good old days, the 
generous admissions officer passed out 
scholarships, the fatherly freshman 
dean assigned low-rent rooms, the nice 
old lady in charge of the dining hall 
selected the new waiters, the gruff but 
lovable football coach rebated athletic 
fees, and the understanding treasurer 
granted high-interest loans to the rare 
student who applied for one. While 
these individuals usually exchanged 
Christmas cards, it can hardly be said 
that they coordinated their activities. 
Nor did they often think of embarras- 
sing the student to the extent of asking 
for a family financial statement, even 
though they were sometimes uneasily 
aware that they were not offering help 
where it was needed most. 

Now there has come into being an 
equally benevolent but more hard- 
minded individual, the financial aid 
officer, who attempts to stretch limited 
college resources by knowing person- 
ally the college’s needy students and 
by inspecting student and family re- 
sources and budgets. His appropriate 
recommendations regarding all forms 
of financial aid are products of the 
wisdom which comes from his knowl- 
edge of the relative needs of all candi- 
dates for aid as well as all available 
sources of college aid. The creaking 
machinery of endowed scholarship 
funds has been sensibly but legally 





overhauled so that the student need not 
now apply for the Ebenezer Zebediah 
Zachariah Brown Memorial Fund 
Scholarship. He simply asks for a 
scholarship, submits the relevant bio- 
graphical and geographical data and 
lets the financial aid officer assign him 
to an appropriate fund if he wins. The 
flat tuition or half-tuition scholarship 
stipend is giving way to the stipend 
graduated more closely according to 
need in $50 or $100 increments. 

A development this year in addition 
to, or perhaps as part of, this intra- 
institutional reform has been a unique 
inter-institutional experiment in finan- 
cial aid coordination and cooperation 
—the College Scholarship Service. To 
date, the Service has not, admittedly, 
been much more than a financial tran- 
script service. Yet it has already, it 
seems to me, accomplished several im- 
portant things. As the agency of 95 
colleges, it has provided far more de- 
tailed information on the scholarship 
candidate to the individual college 
than the college has felt it could seek 
heretofore. Again, as a central agency, 
the Service has been able to follow up 
unclear statements of fact with im- 
personal and businesslike propriety, 
and the parents have responded ac- 
cordingly. The procedures for scan- 
ning and clarifying financial state- 
ments have involved a good deal of the 
human element and have by no means 
been perfect. As a matter of policy, the 
Service has not questioned (and prob- 
ably will not question centrally) the 
reasonableness or honesty of a stated 








fact, but only the clarity of the state- 
ment. Yet even this has been a step 
forward, and the colleges are, of 
course, still free to make credit checks. 

In regard to the evaluation of the 
financial information provided, the 
Service is only now beginning its sys- 
tematic studies of the offers of student 
support made by the 20,000 families 
which have submitted forms to date. 
The suggestive Preliminary Computa- 
tion Manual, describing in more de- 
tail a system of evaluation outlined at 
a College Board meeting two years ago 
by John U. Monro, Director of the Fi- 
nancial Aid Center at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has provided a useful point of 
departure for group discussions about 
the general problem. The reports of 
offers to candidates to be submitted by 
the participating colleges next October 
will shed additional light on college 
need-evaluation policies and will pro- 
vide for the first time accurate infor- 
mation about the effect of such policies 
on the college-going of a very large 
number of scholarship candidates. 
Next year, on the basis of studies made 
at the Educational Testing Service but 
more particularly on the bases of the 
judgments of members of the College 
Scholarship Service Committee and 
the advice of a representative group 
of scholarship officers who will meet in 
June, the Service hopes to provide to 
the colleges some sort of index or in- 
dices of family ability to pay. It will be 
well to emphasize at once that such 
indices should not be thought of as a 
potential substitute for evaluation by 
the college but merely as reference fig- 
ures to be used as part of the local need 
evaluation. 


General agreement 


But these actual and potential out- 
comes of the css are essentially me- 
chanical advantages. By all odds the 
most important outcomes of the Serv- 
ice, it seems to me, have been broader 
and less tangible. During the course of 
the present academic year, there have 
been at least eight different regional 
groups, representing a total of over 50 
colleges, which have met to discuss the 
problem of evaluation of financial 
need. Most of these meetings have 
come about at least as an indirect re- 
sult of the css. While none of the four 
I attended led me to suppose that there 








would ever be anything like complete 
agreement on the many individual is- 
sues which need-evaluation implies 
(nor, indeed, that there ever should 
be), it was apparent that the partici- 
pants were willing, even anxious, to 
exchange the information necessary to 
come to general aid agreements which 
the public can understand. 

While any discussion of stipend set- 
ting still tends to get back to a case 
analysis of the mesomorphic scholar 
who turned down a big scholarship at 
College A and went with a bigger one 
to College B, there is a heartening ten- 
dency to talk about the number of able 
students from families with incomes 
below X dollars who have been en- 
abled to get an education at either A 
or B. At least three groups of colleges 
now meet to discuss stipends of com- 
mon applicants before sending out no- 
tices of comparable awards. 

There has been considerable inter- 
est in the Service outside the present 
group of 95 formal participants. 
Twelve College Board member col- 
leges, 37 non-Board colleges, 28 fra- 
ternal and industrial organizations, 
four graduate schools, and three ju- 
nior colleges have expressed an inter- 
est in participating and cooperating. It 
is likely that the College Scholarship 
Service Committee, at its May meet- 
ing, will recommend that non-Board 
member colleges and_ professional 
scholarship organizations be permit- 
ted to participate next year. 

The spirit of cooperation shown by 
the parents of scholarship applicants 
has been striking. Except for the very 
late cases of the last two or three weeks, 
the css forms have been filled out with 
great care, and responses to follow-up 
letters have been made with obvious 
good will. We probably owe more 
than we know to the schools’ efforts to 
help the parents understand that in 
order to do financial justice to all in- 
dividuals the colleges must have de- 
tailed information. The schools can 
also be enormously helpful by explain- 
ing to the public that, while the css 
form is used to scale scholarship sti- 
pends according to need, scholarship 
winners are still selected on the basis 
of attainment and promise. We hope, 
too, that there are now more school 
thermometers showing numbers hon- 
ored rather than dollars received. A 
most heartening talk was given last 


December by a New Jersey guidance 
director, who reported that in her com- 
munity a chart shows the amount of 
money the community is_ giving 
through scholarships to the colleges 
rather than the amount the colleges are 
giving through scholarships to stu- 
dents in the community. 


Honors and aid 


The css has received only six letters 
of complaint from parents in the 
course of processing 20,000 forms. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
there are not many unvoiced com- 
plaints. The few who have taken the 
trouble to write at all expressed the mis- 
apprehension that scholarship winners 
are now being selected on the basis of 
need rather than attainment, a concern 
which was also expressed in a news- 
paper column. This suggests that we 
need more understandable programs 
of honorary scholarships or “honors 
at entrance” to supplement our sti- 
pendiary scholarships, and, of course, 
that we need a better program of pub- 
lic information. These improvements 
will come, for the public and the col- 
leges alike are beginning to recognize 
a very important development—the 
enormous financial responsibilities 
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which will be theirs when the tidal 
waves of students begin to hit the col- 
leges. 

Unfortunately, it is only too obvious 
that greater parental sacrifice and bet- 
ter administration of present college 
funds alone cannot do the job five and 
10 years hence. We are not doing the 
job now. We are just about supporting 
the needy youth who actually get to 
our college doors, and no matter how 
we rationalize it, we are still helping 
only some of the best of the needy. We 
are tolerant of the “average” college 
student only if he is a paying guest. 
This is not to suggest that we give 
scholarship support to the average col- 
lege student, for grants-in-aid, jobs, 
and loans can be used. But there is, or 
should be, room in the middle fifths of 
our college classes for needy students, 
as well as in our top fifths. There is no 
question that we place financial restric- 
tions on the college choice of the 
needy-but-only-moderately-gifted stu- 
dents. As it is, we do not come close 
to seeing all of the best of the needy. 
We have not done much more than 
think seriously about the early identi- 
fication and special training of gifted 
students, to say nothing of those who 
are good, though not specially gifted. 

Even if we could identify all the 
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There should be room for needy students in the middle fifths of classes 











A unique inter-institutional experiment in financial aid coordination 


youngsters who could most benefit 
from the best college training, what 
would it cost to support them ade- 
quately in college for a year? Most 
“conservative” estimates run to over 
$200 million per year, a staggering 
sum but well under one-half of one 
per cent of the annuai cost of the cold 
war and just over one-half of one per 
cent of annual business profits. 


Total need unknown 


Actually, it is impossible to arrive at 
any single estimate of help needed. We 
really just don’t know. This is too bad, 
because it leads potential corporate 
donors to advance the “rat hole” or 
“down the drain” arguments. Anyone 
who has had the pleasure of seeing the 
reaction of a really needy student to 
the news that he has been granted even 
a no-interest loan will have no doubt 
that every little bit helps a lot where 
it is badly needed. We are clearly go- 
ing to need substantial help from gov- 
ernment and/or business, but both 
business and government are more 
than justified in expecting that their 
contributions, whether distributed di- 
rectly to colleges or through student 
scholarships, be well administered. 
Here is where an organization like the 
css can be of substantial help. 


I am told that the General Motors 
Corporation would not have under- 
taken anything like the substantial 
scholarship program it has started this 
year if its board of directors had not 
been satisfied that scholarships in ex- 
cess of a $200 prize were to be set ac- 
cording to the relative needs of appli- 
cants. Nor was GM prepared to under- 
take the program if there was not some 
guarantee that its awards would not be 
unneeded supplements to other grants. 
These, it seems to me, are just mini- 
mum guarantees that the money is 
being well spent. A “need” grant is 
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even better public relations than a 
large, flat grant, and it must certainly 
be more reassuring to the stockhold- 
ers. Yet the GM program is almost 
unique among large, industrial schol- 
arship funds in seeking something 
more exact than a “need—no need” 
breakdown for its winners. This year 
GM is making use of a modification of 
the css form, appropriately revised to 
exclude item 11, “Please give make 
and year of any family automobiles.” 
A committee of college financial aid 
officers will make the actual need esti- 
mates, a somewhat expensive process 
and one which could not or would not 
be duplicated by many smaller pro- 
grams, even if enough scholarship of- 
ficers could be found to spend the time 
to do the work. This illustrates the 
enormous job of coordination to be 
done if corporate scholarships in gen- 
eral are to be used with real effective- 
ness. 

For the past several years, corpora- 
tions, foundations, and educational as- 
sociations have been giving consider- 
able attention to the pressing need for 
coordination of student scholarship 
grants as well as direct educational 
grants. It is almost inevitable that in 
the very near future a national scholar- 
ship commission, with substantial as- 
sets of its own, will be set up to receive 
and to administer a large number of 
corporate scholarship and matching 
“cost-of-education” grants. The na- 
tional commission, like the GM pro- 
gram, would have a number of very 
desirable features: selection of win- 
ners by an autonomous group com- 
posed largely of educators, free choice 
of college and field of study by scholar- 
ship winners, and matching grants to 
colleges chosen by winners. It would 
insist on stipends scaled to need ac- 
cording to the judgment of a financial 
aid committee, which might well make 
use of the css. 

The appeal of such a national com- 
mission to industry and colleges alike 
should be very great. It is likely that 
winners would be chosen relatively 
early in the year so that they might 
think of attending colleges which had 
previously appeared to be well out of 
their financial reach. Good unbiased 
counseling to the perplexed winners 
would be an extremely important func- 
tion of the Commission. Winners could 
be at least strongly encouraged to take 




















themselves out of the admission and 
scholarship competition if admitted to 
the college of their first choice with 
what appeared to be adequate corpo- 
rate scholarship support. While the 
over-all problem of multiple scholar- 
ship applications for the css group this 
year is much smaller than expected 
(an average of less than 2.2 colleges 
listed per candidate), the problem at 
high-cost institutions is considerably 
greater and might be eased appreci- 
ably by early decisions. 

The need for coordinating indus- 
trial awards with each other and with 
college awards is becoming more and 
more pressing. The potential nuclear 
physicist is apt to stockpile scholar- 
ships like A-bombs, while his slightly 
less able humanistic cousin chooses 
between reading and eating. The tim- 
ing of announcements of corporate 
grants and the timing of acceptance 
deadlines will have to be done with 
extreme care if an already serious tim- 
ing problem with college awards is not 
to be compounded. It will take wisdom 
and good management to protect but 
not overprotect the rights of the indi- 
vidual candidate, but a national com- 
mission should be able to perform this 
invaluable service. 

Industrialists will be willing and 
anxious to accede to the wishes of edu- 
cators, but they will be understandably 
anxious to have colleges and studerits 
make the best possible use of their sup- 
port. Corporate scholarships, although 
severely limited in number, are like 
college scholarships in running the 
risk of being individually overgener- 
ous. Colleges should feel the obligation 
to invest enough in financial aid ad- 
ministration to get the best possible 
mileage from the financial aid gallon. 

One of the healthy results of local 
coordination of financial aid services 
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is to increase the use of loan funds, 
particularly long-term, low-interest or 
no-interest funds. The size of an insti- 
tution’s loan program may be consid- 
ered a good index of the “efficiency” 
of the total financial aid program. For 
all our Horatio Algers, we have many 
able, needy, but somewhat faint- 
hearted youngsters who are afraid to 
invest in their own future. As one 
young Harvard football player once 


said to me as he faced a large term bill 
(and Harvard football players are 
verbal types), “I tell you frankly, Mr. 
King, I'd rather not take a loan; I'd 
rather just be indebted.” 

The able-but-needy many can be 
given the higher education they de- 
serve, but it will require understand- 
ing, sacrifice, and cooperation by col- 
leges, foundations, corporations, par- 
ents and students alike. 


Test prospects for future admissions needs 


BY WILLIAM C, FELS 


The College Board was founded just 
55 years ago at a time when public 
schools were multiplying and their 
graduates were seeking admission to 
college in increasing numbers. Idio- 
syncratic admissions requirements 
from college to college showed small 
differences in the subjects required, in 
their content, and in the dates on 
which the colleges offered entrance 
examinations. As Nicholas Murray 
Butler said 25 years later, “No sec- 
ondary school could adjust its work 
and its program to the requirements 
of several colleges without a sort of 
competence as pedagogic acrobat that 
was rare to the point of non-existence.” 

Dr. Butler was speaking at the din- 
ner held on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Board. On that day in 1925, 
when the representatives of the 35 
member colleges and their guests met 
for dinner at the Park Lane Hotel in 
New York City, he could look back 
with pride and say that a great change 
had been brought about. A desirable 
uniformity in the subjects offered for 
entrance, in the content of subjects, 
and in the dates of examinations had 
been achieved. 

But 1925 may be taken symbolically 
as the turning point after which the 
movement began to be away from uni- 
formity. In curricular matters, this 
was desirable. The Definitions of Re- 
quirements published by the Board 
and the past years’ tests that it sold, it 
was complained, placed a dead hand 
on teaching and on the development 


of the course of studies. Freedom to 
change was needed. 

But in the administration of tests, 
the movement away from the relatively 
unitary June testing to the multiple 
testing of the present has not been alto- 
gether to the good. When I think of our 
present system of testing, it recalls the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy—just 
before it broke down. It had the earth 
at its center, and around it the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and their satellites 
revolved in circles upon circles upon 
circles. Each new astronomical meas- 
urement required new circles upon 
circles. 

The College Board testing program 
is now in this state. It starts with the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and 14 
Achievement Tests. The General Com- 
position Test is a little circle upon a 
larger circle of the English Composi- 
tion Test upon the very large circle of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The 
Greek Test this year will build a very 
little circle of Homeric Greek upon a 
little circle of Attic Greek. Examina- 
tions are given on Saturdays in Decem- 
ber, January, March and May, and on 
a Wednesday in August. On all the lit- 
tle Saturday circles except December 
there are smaller Sunday circles for 
candidates who cannot for religious 
reasons be tested on Saturday. This 
year another little Sunday circle is 
being added in December. We have a 
special version of the sat that is being 
used for talent searching by the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students. A similar test has 











been developed by the Educational 
Testing Service for in-state students of 
the University of South Carolina, 
which uses the sat for out-of-state stu- 
dents. And there are Braille and talk- 
ing-book editions of the sat for the 
Blind. If this sounds complicated, it is 
because it is complicated. 

Diversity is not bad in itself, in fact, 
I have said elsewhere that it is the gen- 
ius of the American system of educa- 
tion. It can, however, become an abom- 
ination and an expense to candidates 
when they are faced with conflicting 
requirements. For example, two col- 
leges may require different tests, or 
the same tests on different dates, or dif- 
ferent tests on different dates. Nor 
have we reached the apogee of com- 
plexity. The Board voted a September 
administration at its last meeting, but 
the colleges were unable to agree on a 
single date for the testing, so there will 
be special September administration 
on different dates at the convenience 
of the different colleges. There is also a 
request for evening administrations of 
the tests for evening colleges. 

The problem of numbers is also 
upon the Board; for each one of these 
tests and at each one of these adminis- 
trations there are more and more can- 
didates. Administratively, the testing 
program is creaking. A year ago last 
January there were equating problems 
with the January test scores. Coaching 
and security problems are becoming 
aggravated. The number of complaints 
about administration at centers, 
though very few, is rising in propor- 
tion to the number of new centers and 
supervisors and the enlargement of 
old centers. 


Tem porary solutions 


The officers of the Board and of the 
Educational Testing Service are cop- 
ing with these problems with more or 
less success and will be recommending 
temporary solutions for the immedi- 
ate problems. A restudy of the sat has 
been authorized. Coaching studies are 
being conducted in the public schools. 
An inquiry is being made into the “re- 
peater” problem, that of students who 
take the tests more than once during 
the year. The possibility of separating 
the aptitude and achievement pro- 
grams and offering them on different 
days is being investigated. Plans are 


being made to provide overflow cen- 
ters where candidates can register for 
the tests up to the last minute. We hope 
to simplify fees by absorbing the cost 
of descriptive booklets on the Achieve- 
ment Tests in the general fee without 
raising it. Thus we hope to make the 
little circles upon circles serve a little 
while longer, but the time may well 
have come when we should abandon 
the Ptolemaic system and turn to a 
Copernican system. 

The Copernican system of astron- 
omy has the sun at its center. The 
planets move in ellipses around the 
sun. The satellites move in ellipses 
around the planets. 

In a Copernican system of testing 
and admission the sat would be the 
sun; the Tests of Developed Ability, 
the planets; and the Achievement 
Tests and Advanced Placement Tests, 
the satellites. In point of time, the sat 
would come first and be used with 
school grades for talent identification 
and for early acceptance and rejection 
of the best and worst prospects. It 
would thus be used with school grades 
as a means of limiting the number of 
students whose final applications 
would be considered by colleges using 
“the full series.” The Tests of Devel- 
oped Ability would come second in 
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time. They would be used with Mathe- 
matics tests to make more precise judg- 
ments for admission and rough place- 
ment. The Achievement Tests would 
come last. With the Advanced Place- 
ment Tests they would be administered 
to admitted candidates at the end of 
the year and used for fine placement. 
Thus testing would move from apti- 
tude to a combination of aptitude and 
achievement to achievement, from the 
less to the more precise, from identifi- 
cation to selection to placement. 

The administration of the sat would 
have to be simplified and extended. In- 
stead of 10 or more administrations a 
year, there would be one principal ad- 
ministration of the sat with only such 
subsidiary administrations as should 
prove necessary to accommodate strag- 
glers. The principal administration 
might well be in October. An effort 
would be made to secure the coopera- 
tion of chief state school officers so 
the test could be given on a school day 
at all secondary schools to all seniors 
who might be expected to go to college. 
Juniors might also be admitted for 
preliminary testing. The cost of testing 
would be reduced from six dollars to 
one dollar or less. The savings neces- 
sary to make this reduction possible 
would have to come from the advan- 
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tages of dealing with large numbers 
at one time instead of small numbers 
on many occasions. There would be 
savings in test construction, test ad- 
ministration, and in fact, all along the 
line. 

Answer sheets would be sent to the 
Educational Testing Service which 
might score them immediately or as 
requests for score reports came in. In 
either event ETS would maintain a cen- 
tral repository of sat scores which 
could be drawn upon at any time in 
the senior year by candidates, by col- 
leges, or by schools. A fee would be 
charged for score reports and this 
would help to bear the cost of testing. 

The usefulness to colleges, schools, 
and corporations of such a central re- 
pository of sat scores for guidance, 
admission, and scholarship candidate 
identification must be obvious to all 
who work in these fields. 


Advanced placement 


The Advanced Placement Tests 
mentioned above are coming; candi- 
dates will be writing to colleges this 
spring or next fall to ask whether they 
will grant advanced standing or ad- 
vanced credit on the basis of these ex- 
aminations. The college admissions of- 
ficers will have to think about this and 
discuss it with their faculties. Those 
which are ready for the program will 
want to take faculty action and pre- 
pare statements for their admissions 
literature. The colleges participating 
in the School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing have 
already taken faculty action, have 
agreed to give and actually have given 
advanced credit on the basis of the 
Study’s examinations. Harvard, Yale, 
and Radcliffe have also taken faculty 
action in these matters, and other col- 
leges are considering doing so. School 
officers will want to make plans and 
consider whether they wish to intro- 
duce the special courses that are neces- 
sary for students who will take advan- 
tage of the program. 

Now, from these testing plans, let us 
go to some others. The transcript serv- 
ice of the College Scholarship Service 
has been very successful this year. One 
of the possibilities it suggested in the 
very beginning was that of inaugurat- 
ing a uniform high school transcript 
service. Since the establishment of the 








css, a number of schools have written 
spontaneously making the same sug- 
gestion. Before the next meeting of 
the Board in the fall, we hope to be 
ready with a proposal for a transcript 
service. It seems now that it would use 
the same principle that the css did in 
devising its form, that is, would not 
try to produce a uniform application 
blank, but to develop a uniform part 
of an application so that colleges would 
be free to ask whatever supplementary 
questions they wished. The form 
would probably be based on the form 
recommended by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals. 

In using the forms, schools would 
fill them out and file them with the 
transcript service, which would send 
copies on the request of the applicant 
to designated colleges. A number of 
things remain to be worked out, 
among them whether to use a check- 
list, a free-response, or both for the 
principal’s recommendation; whether 
to charge the candidate, the school, or 
the college; whether to require that the 
colleges be listed on the blank as they 
are on the css blank. One of the thorn- 
iest problems is whether to use a three- 
year or a three-and-a-half-year tran- 
script, or if a combination of the two, 
how to handle this. But basically, the 
idea seems to be sound, and the reac- 
tion to the trial balloon from the 
schools that have been suffering under 
the load of producing numbers of dif- 
ferent transcripts has been favorable. 
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The school transcript service would 
lighten a burden of the schools, but 
this is secondary in importance to the 
new possibility it would open of re- 
porting predicted grades or expectan- 
cies instead of the standard scores now 
reported. Large institutions now make 
validity studies using freshman grades 
as criteria. On the basis of these stud- 
ies, the institutions assign weights to 
school grades and test scores. They 
sometimes group schools and give dif- 
ferent groups of schools different 
weights according to their experience 
with students from the schools. After 
assigning weights they predict the 
freshman grade-point average each 
applicant may be expected to achieve, 
or they may compute his expectancy of 
achieving a passing mark or higher. 
From these predicted grades or expect- 
ancies rank lists are prepared. It 
would be technically possible for the 
Board to skip the stage of score report- 
ing and to report a predicted grade or 
expectancy for every candidate. Nat- 
urally, this predicted grade would be 
different for each college or, since it 
might not be feasible to work out a 
separate equation for each college, for 
each group of colleges. This would 
make it possible for small colleges to 
use the predicted rank lists that only 
large colleges are now able to produce. 
It would save a great deal of the time 
and cost of processing data received 
by the colleges and thus reduce the 
load of work in the admissions office 





























without in any way interfering with 


the college’s right to take other infor- 
mation into account in selecting its 
class. In so far as it helped with the 
problem of load, it would also be a 
partial solution to the multiple appli- 
cation problem. 

The other side of this coin is that, if 
it is possible to give a college a stu- 
dent’s predicted grade, it is also pos- 
sible to give the prediction to the stu- 
dent or his counselor. The possibilities 
of such a scheme for strengthening 
guidance in the schools and for avoid- 
ing mal-guidance where there are no 
trained guidance officers seem to make 
it worth exploring, though it raises dif- 
ficult public relations problems. 

The Board could, in fact, go further 
with this prediction or expectancy 
service by reporting to each candidate 
his expectation of being admitted to a 
particular college. This would be done 
on the basis of the previous year’s rec- 
ords and the assumption that experi- 
ences would not differ greatly from 
year to year. Thus, a student with a 
given high school transcript from a 
given school and with given test scores 
would be told, for example, that he 
had 80 chances out of 100 of being ad- 
mitted to a given college. Whether this 
would help the multiple application 
situation is hard to say. The colleges 
that publish the fullest information 
about admissions, the reports on the 
freshman class, report fewer unquali- 
fied but more qualified applicants. 

Since the Board would be routinely 
receiving freshman college grades for 
prediction purposes, there is no reason 
why it could not routinely report to 





schools the college grades of their 
former students who have gone on to 
college, just as the American Medical 
College Association now reports to col- 
leges the medical school grades of 
their former sudents who have gone on 
to medical school. And the Board 
could report to colleges and schools 
comparisons of the grades received in 
colleges and schools much as the Na- 
tional Registration Office does now 
for a small number of schools. 

Somebody would have to pay for all 
of this, of course, but if it is useful, 
someone undoubtedly would. 

These two principal plans, the Co- 
pernican system of testing and admis- 
sions with the October sat and repos- 
itory of test scores as its sun, and the 
predicted grade or expectancy type of 
reporting with a school transcript serv- 
ice as an important element, would not 
end the multiple application problem. 


Multiple-solution problem 


The three aspects of the multiple ap- 
plication problem are the load placed 
on admissions officers, the difficulty of 
predicting attrition, and the loss by the 
college of control over the exact com- 
position of its class. At least seven solu- 
tions were suggested at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, but none of the solu- 
tions was moved for adoption. This is 
significant and may indicate that none 
of the solutions, except possibly roll- 
ing admissions, is less burdensome 
than the problem. 

The 1948 and 1954 Annual Reports 
of the Director show interesting com- 
parisons between the number of first- 
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choice reports received in 1948 (the 
last year when candidates indicated 
choice of college) by the Little Three, 
the Seven Women’s Colleges, and the 
Ivy League, and the total number of 
score reports (with choice unknown) 
received by the same colleges in 1954. 
The Ivy League colleges received only 
2.4 times as many score reports as they 
had first choices in the last year of the 
college-choice rule; the Little Three, 
2.9 times as many; and the Seven 
Women’s Colleges, 3 times as many. 
Computation of the average number 
of test score reports requested by can- 
didates showed that in 1947-48, it was 
1.49, and in 1953-54 it was 2.39. In 
other words, the average candidate is 
sending out about one score report 
more than he did six years ago. The 
increase in the last year was from 2.34 
to 2.39, or .05 of a score report. These 
statistics are offered without hope of 
reassuring admissions officers about 
multiple applications during their 
busiest season of the year and only to 
explain why the solutions are still 
more drastic than the problem. 

There are some things that it is well 
to remember about the multiple appli- 
cation situation: load can only be 
reduced by curtailing applications, 
and prediction can only be improved, 
or at least made certain, by requiring 
choice. At the moment, no one seems 
to want to take either action badly 
enough to cause the discomfort that 
would follow from one or the other. 


Anticipating the future 


These various proposals and plans 
are presented for consideration at a 
much earlier stage than they normally 
would be, because if Mr. Bowles’ thesis 
is true—that we are going to see in- 
creasing variety for the college—we 
must try to break away from the in- 
creasingly complex Ptolemaic system 
of testing and introduce a simple Co- 
pernican system. And we must provide 
both candidates and colleges with in- 
formation more nearly tailored to the 
individual differences of the colleges 
on the one hand, and of the candidates 
on the other. We must introduce plans 
such as a transcript service and the 
prediction type reporting services that 
will reduce the clerical loads of schools 
and colleges and strengthen their abil- 
ities to guide students. 














The first test was diabolically simple but 
Eve made a very low raw score 





Early personality tests lacked incentive, 
were soon abandoned due to applicant 
apathy 





Testing the roundness of the earth, Colum- 
bus sought the Indies but landed in Amer- 
ica, thereby proving the usefulness of 
multiple choice 











Modest milestones in the history of testing 


BY STANLEY WYATT 





Teachers of the peripatetic school found 
time tests difficult to administer 





Ordeal by fire was sometimes used to 
determine guilt or innocence of accused 
persons (except pyromaniacs) 





Modern testing milestones range from 
Rorschach’s discovery of reactions to spots 
to many educational experiments con- 
ducted by advertisers eager to serve the 
public 











BY JOHN E. DOBBIN 


The admissions officer as a consumer of guidance 





Suggestions for the use of standardized school test scores 


submitted with candidate records 


From where the college admissions of- 
ficer sits, the product of high school 
guidance appears to come packaged in 
three distinct parts: (1) the candidate 
himself—a living, breathing, more or 
less intelligent human organism who 
desires admission to college; (2) a re- 
port of scores earned on College Board 
tests in a “standardized” examining 
situation; and (3) communications re- 
ceived directly or indirectly from the 
secondary school. The student himself 
is the real “product” of high school 
guidance, of course, but these other 
two things may be regarded as “in- 
structions to the user” or as lists of 
specifications that describe the operat- 
ing characteristics of the product. 

We can define the scope of this dis- 
cussion at once, in terms of the third 
part of the candidate package just 
mentioned—the communications from 
secondary schools. I shall try to sug- 
gest some means by which certain of 
these communications—test scores— 
may be used to facilitate the admission 
decision, and then I shall propose two 
methods by which the college admis- 
sions officer can bring about improve- 
ment of the quality and usefulness of 
that information. 

Among the school records pertain- 
ing to a candidate that counselors and 
headmasters often send to the admis- 
sions office of the college are: 


1. The high school academic record 
2. The high school activities record 
3. Recommendations of the principal 
or counselor 
. Character references by the candi- 
date’s pastor or an alumnus of the 
college 
. A record of scores earned on tests 
administered in the high school 
(other than College Board tests) 


This total record, plus the College 


Board scores and in some cases an 
interview, represents the evidence 
upon which the admission decision is 
based. It is all useful evidence, but not 
all equally dependable. Some of it, 
such as the record of school activities 
and academic success, requires inter- 
pretation based on knowledge of local 
conditions. The admissions officer can 
learn only “the hard way” just what a 
straight A average at School X means 
in terms of accomplishment, or what to 
expect of a student whom the head- 
master has characterized as “outstand- 
ingly promising.” The usefulness and 
dependability of these parts of the rec- 
ord, then, are built into a meaningful 
whole by the admissions officer on the 
basis of his own experience with indi- 
vidual schools and counselors. 

The record of high school test 
scores, however, can provide a rela- 
tively dependable source of useful in- 
formation for the admissions officer if 
it can be interpreted. It is with this 
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record of test scores, and the possibil- 
ity of interpreting and using it, that 
most of my comments are concerned. 

Not long ago, an admissions officer 
received from a large high school in a 
nearby state a closely typed sheet of 
paper that purported to be “The Test 
Record of John Doe,” a candidate for 
admission to his very selective institu- 
tion. On the sheet were listed 36 scores 
earned by the candidate in a three-year 
period on 25 different tests. Each score 
was given with the name of the test, 
the date on which it was administered, 
and the “national public school per- 
centile rank” of the score. Here was a 
lot of information that looked as if it 
ought to be useful in deciding whether 
or not to admit the candidate, but how 
in the world could it be interpreted so 
that it would actually be useful? The 
test results were the product of some 
very extensive guidance work—but no 
instructions were given to the con- 
sumer. 

One manufacturer of ready-to-as- 
semble furniture is reputed to have 
printed on the bottom of a complicated 
chair: “When all else has failed, try 
reading the directions.” But in this 
case there is no single set of directions, 
no concise instructions for the con- 
sumer. Let us see if we can build a set 
of instructions that will permit under- 
standing and useful application of test 
score data that are forwarded to col- 
lege admissions officers by the high 
school. 


Many tests are good 


We shall have to start some distance 
back, taking a look first at the charac- 
teristics of tests that are used in the 
high school for instructional and guid- 
ance purposes. Several important char- 
acteristics come to mind at once. There 
are many “good” tests that are not Col- 
lege Board tests—good in the sense of 





being appropriate (valid) and depend- 
able (reliable) measures of the student 
characteristics they are intended to 
test. Many of them also are technically 
as sound and just as useful for their 
own purposes as the Board tests are 
for admissions purposes. So the tests 
used by elementary and secondary 
schools—while they may be different 
from the Board tests—are by no means 
“inferior” to the College Board instru- 
ments. On the contrary, some of the 
tests high schools use are a great deal 
better than the Board tests for a num- 
ber of educational purposes. (The 
Board tests are, after all, single-pur- 
pose instruments, highly refined. ) 


Test pur poses 


A second important characteristic 
of these “other tests” is their wide di- 
versity. They are constructed by a 
number of different people and organi- 
zations —so the tests are different, one 
from another, in many ways: in_the 
purposes for which their use is in- 
tended; in the content material they 
use to sample the student’s knowledge, 
skill, or aptitude; in the devices they 
provide for interpreting the student’s 
performance (scores) ; and in the sam- 
ples of the student population on 
which they are developed and normed. 
There are other important differences 


among tests, of course, but let us ex- 
amine these four for a moment to see 
how they may be important to the ad- 
missions officer. 

The major purposes for which tests 
are used in the high school are: 


1. Sorting students into classes or 
groups for differential teaching or 
counseling. Generally, this sorting 
is according to capacity or apti- 
tude for academic learning. On the 
basis of the sorting the teacher ad- 
justs his instruction to the intellec- 
tual ability of the student and the 
counselor helps the student to set 
realistic educational goals for him- 
self. Tests built for this sorting pur- 
pose include the “intelligence” tests 
like the Otis Mental Ability Tests 
and the Henmon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability, and the “academic 
aptitude” tests like the American 
Council on Education and the Ohio 
State psychological examinations. 
Thumbnail sketches of 11 of these 
well-known sorting tests appear on 
page 22. 

2. Measuring academic progress. 

Achievement tests are used by the 

millions in high schools—to esti- 

mate “where the student is” so that 
instruction may be suited to his 
need, to assess the effect of instruc- 
tion by fore-and-aft testing, to per- 
mit evaluation of instructional 
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Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 
(12) Personnel Press, Inc., 180 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey 

(13) Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York 

(14) Public School Publishing Company, 
204 West Mulberry Street, Bloomington, 
Illinois 

(15) Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
(16) Sheridan Supply Company, P. O. 
Box 837, Beverly Hills, California 

(17) Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California 

(18) C.H. Stoelting Co., 424 North Homan 
Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois 

(19) World Book Company, 313 Park Hill 
Avenue, Yonkers 5, New York; 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 6 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 
441 West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 
3, Georgia; 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, 
Texas; 121 Second Street, San Francisco 
5, California 


method or content, and (alas!) to 

check up on teachers. Some tests 

are designed to measure academic 
progress in terms of generalized 
learnings—such tests as the Iowa 

Tests of Educational Development 

and the Cooperative General 

Achievement Tests. Most tests, how- 

ever, go right down the line with 

academic course content and are 
pretty strictly measures of informa- 
tional learning—such tests as the 

Cooperative tests in the subject 

fields, the Essential High School 

Content Battery of the World Book 

Company, and others, some of 

which are listed on page 23. 

3. Helping students to choose appro- 
priate occupational goals. Measures 
of vocational interest or preference 
are used in great quantities in high 
schools. These measures are not 
“tests” in the usual sense, but they 
do help young people to straighten 
out their thinking with respect to 
the choice of their life’s work. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and the Kuder Preference Record 
are the two most widely used in- 
struments of this kind. A brief de- 
scription of them appears on page 
23. 

So far as the admissions officer is 
concerned, | think, tests of the first 
two types—the sorting tests and the 
achievement tests—are more likely 
than any others to be reported to the 
college by the high school. Of the 36 
test scores on the report sheet men- 
tioned above, seven were sorting 
scores (1Q’s and such) and 29 were 
achievement scores. In getting to know 
the meaning of assorted test scores, 
therefore, I think we can afford to con- 
centrate on scores from tests built for 
these two purposes. Having identified 
tests with two different purposes in 
which we are interested, let us note 
some of the other important differ- 
ences among tests. 


Differences of content 


The content differences among tests 
—even among tests built for exactly 
the same purposes—are very great. 
Take the so-called “intelligence” tests 
for example. One test will take a lot of 
very small samples of a student’s skill 
in a variety of intellectual tasks—such 
things as figure-matching, synonyms, 








number series, and vocabulary. An- 
other test will measure the student's 
skill with antonyms and analogies 
only, but in larger samples (longer 
subtests). Still another test will meas- 
ure intelligence along yet another 
plane. All are intelligence tests and 
about equally predictive of school suc- 
cess, but they are measuring different 
skills and their scores cannot be 
equated. 

The same kinds of differences in 
content characterize the achievement 
tests. One test in such a field as Eng- 
lish, for example, will give emphasis 
to recall and application of structural 
rules, while another will bear down 
heavily on usage or interpretation. 
Each test may be a “good” test, but it 
measures the student according to a 
different dimension from that meas- 
ured by any other test. 

This much can be said of the test 
scores earned in high school: Because 
each test is different in content from 
every other test, even within one sub- 
ject field, the student does not earn an 
“English score”—or a “social studies 
score” or a “science score’’—but 
rather earns a score on a particular 
test, or sometimes even a particular 
edition of a particular test. 


The elastic 1Q 


Now, as to differences among tests 
in the “scores” they produce, it is a 
fact that there is variety in test scores. 
They are hurled at admissions officers 
constantly—1Q, Percentile Rank, In- 
dex of Brightness, C-Score, Scaled 
Score, Standard Score, Stanine, Devi- 
ation 19, T-Score, and all the rest, 
They are all simply test scores, but for 
some obscure reason test builders feel 
that the name of their particular test 
score must somehow convey to the 
user a feeling of assurance that this test 
score is based on statistical razzle- 
dazzle that makes all other test scores 
somewhat old hat. True, some kinds of 
test scores are easier to manipulate 
than others when one has to pool them 
or distinguish among them with pre- 
cision, but for most users in school, 
tests need only separate the highs, me- 
diums, and lows. So it is important to 
remember that whatever impressive 
name is hung on a test score, it is still 
just a test score. Even the 19 is nothing 
more. The fancy tag just hints at the 
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arithmetical process by which the 
score shows the standing of one stu- 
dent in relation to all others who took 
the test. 

Let’s consider the characteristics of 
one of these test scores to see what it’s 
like, and just for old time’s sake let’s 
make it the 19. About 40 years ago 
there appeared in our folklore the no- 
tion that an 1Q is something one “has” 
like large feet or a bass voice—and 
there is nothing to be done about it. 
Furthermore, according to the folk- 
lore, some very psychological tests 
can be used to tell you just exactly how 
much of this 19 you have, only you 
must never know how much if you 
have a lot, because it will warp your 
perspective, nor how little, if you have 
very little, because you will become 
discouraged. And this odd notion has 
remained current to this day, even— 
nay, particularly—among educated 
people. I wish we could somehow 
throw away the whole 19 concept— 
blot it out of our records, our text- 
books, and our recollection—for it 
stands in the way of our properly un- 
derstanding young people and how 
they mature. The 1Q is only a test 
score—differing in meaning from test 
to test, from age to age, from school to 
school. The 19 has meaning only when 
one knows the exact nature of the test 
on which it was earned, the age of the 
student when he took the test, and the 
population on which the test was 


standardized. And “meaning” here 
means that the student has better than 
a 50-50 chance of earning an 1Q 
within four or five points of his first 
score if he takes the same test a second 
time. 

Allow me to quote some IQ “equiva- 
lents” reported by the Educational 
Records Bureau. These are score 
equivalents worked out by ERB from 
data obtained by administering the 
Stanford-Binet individual tests and 
four group tests of intelligence to large 
numbers of children. At the higher 
end of the scale the “equivalents” read 
like this: 

Stanford-Binet 19 = 168 

Henmon-Nelson 19 = 160 

Otis 19 = 142 

California 19 = 148 

Kuhlmann-Anderson = 170 
Here is a spread of 28 1Q points on a 
scale of “equated” scores among five 
intelligence tests. It is true that varia- 
tions among tests are smaller in the 
middle or average range of scores, but 
College Board college admissions of- 
ficers are dealing with young people 
whose 1Q scores are in the range of 
115 to 180 and up. The ers data in- 
dicate a spread of 13 points among five 
equated 1Q scores at the level of 115 
on the Binet, 12 points at the level of 
125, and 16 points at the 140 level. 

These variations in 19’s do not re- 
flect any special weakness in the 19 
as a score, but rather indicate some- 
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thing that is characteristic of all test 
scores. Some of the variation is due to 
the nature of the tests themselves ( per- 
haps the sampling of intellectual skill 
is too narrow or too small in one or 
another of them) ; some of it is due to 
the nature of the human beings who 
are measured (no one ever reacts in 
exactly the same way to a test on suc- 
cessive occasions); and a great deal 
of it is due to differences in the popu- 
lations on which tests have been built 
and normed. This leads us to perhaps 
the most important difference among 
tests from the admissions officer’s 
point of view. 


Creating the norms 


Differences among tests in_ their 
population bases cause perhaps the 
most startling variations in score val- 
ues. It is these differences, too, that 
cause test users to encounter problems 
that sometimes “sour” them on test- 
ing. It all comes about something like 
this. Publishers of most tests talk about 
a “national norm” and encourage the 
users of their tests to believe that they 
can compare the scores of their own 
students against a scale that represents 
a national average of scores. This is a 
vicious delusion, for there is no such 
thing as a national norm for any test. 
There never has been such a thing— 
there is not now, and probably never 
will be. What publishers ought to say 
—instead of “national norm” is 
“standardizing sample for this test.” 
Why is this so? 

There is undoubtedly a fairly nor- 
mal distribution of—academic ability, 
let us say—among all the 12-year-olds 
in the country. The scores earned by a 
random sample of all the boys and 
girls in this total group could be used 
to compute a true “national norm” on 
an academic aptitude test for 12-year- 
olds. But publishers ordinarily do not 
obtain a random sample of these 
youngsters because the children of 
very lowest ability are not in school, 
and the only practical way to obtain 
their scores is by administration of the 
tests in school—so we cut off the very 
bottom of the total distribution. The 
next possibility, then, becomes a “na- 
tional norm for children in school.” 
That really would not be so bad, but 
then we encounter the fact that at least 
a third of the schools in the country 
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do not use tests, in fact, cannot afford 
to buy decent seats, books, teachers, or 
tests. Many of the underprivileged 
third will not have tests as a gift, either, 
because they shrink from comparison 
in quality with other schools. And one 
can’t blame them. So we cut off the dis- 
tribution of talent some more by elim- 
inating the schools that cannot be 
reached in a standardizing program 
for a new test of academic ability. 
What we have left to get a sample 
from is “children in schools that use 
tests.” Not even that is sampled ran- 
domly. Most test publishers, for very 
compelling economic reasons, seek to 
have their standardizations partially 
paid for by the sale of the test mate- 
rials at a reduced price. They offer to 
sell the tests to the schools for the cost 
of printing (25-50 per cent of the 
usual list price) if the schools will re- 
turn test papers or scores for use in 
the computation of norms. So now we 


have norms based on “children in 
schools that use tests and are willing 
to buy this particular test.” And the 
end is not yet. 

In order to obtain a sample that is 
large enough to impress the public, or 
larger than a competitor’s sample, 
most publishers seek to sell these re- 
duced-price tests for norming to larger 
school systems. A city with 7,000 12- 
year-olds will supply a larger number 
of cases, for the amount of effort in- 
volved, than several rural school dis- 
tricts with only 200 12-year-olds each. 
So here we have the population that 
the publisher samples to get his “na- 
tional norm”—12-year-olds in school, 
in schools that use tests, in schools 
that will buy this test, mostly in cities 
of 100,000 population or more. What 
the publisher obtains from that popu- 
lation, even if he samples it very care- 
fully, is not a “national norm.” I am 
not criticizing the standardizing tech- 
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College ACE- ACE- General 
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SAT-V Freshman Senior Age 18 Group AGCT 
Scores Percentile Percentile Percentile Test Scores 
800 
775 
750 
725 
700 
675 99 99 
650 
625 90 
600 130 
975 
550 
525 80 90 
500 70 125 130 
475 90 
450 60 80 
425 
100 50 70 80 115 120 
375 
350 10 60 70 108 115 
325 30 50 60 104 
300 20 10 
275 50 100 
250 
225 10 25 
200 
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with SAT-V scores of 600 or higher. 
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nique here, for I am painfully aware 
of the conditions that make this sort of 
thing necessary, but I feel strongly 
that the norms published with tests 
should not be described as “national 
norms.” 

All this has an important implica- 
tion for the admissions officer who 
wants to add high school test scores to 
the fund of information he accumu- 
lates for each candidate prior to ad- 
mission. If every test is based on a 
different population, how can he as- 
sess the scores that are reported to 
him? Fortunately, there are some cir- 
cumstances that favor him. 

For one thing, the test scores re- 
ported to the college almost always 
have been earned in the senior high 
school. This makes possible the as- 
sumption that the test norms are based 
on a population which can be defined. 
There are some variations within this 
definition that we need to watch for, 
but they are not too difficult to ascer- 
tain. Most test publishers usually seek 
to include a number of “comprehen- 
sive” high schools in the standardiz- 
ing populations for secondary school 
achievement tests. This produces a 
“norm” that probably is fairly close 
to average for all students “in senior 
high schools that will buy tests, etc. 
...” but such a norm on an academic 
achievement test will favor the stu- 
dents in an academic high school. If 
the norms on an English test include 
the scores of several thousand seniors 
in vocational curricula, other seniors 
in strongly academic high schools are 
going to find it easy to surpass those 
norms. 


Comparison of scores 


Because of differences in sampling 
practice, it is possible to say that Co- 
operative achievement tests generally 
have been normed in academic high 
schools and are the most “difficult,” 
that is, the average youngster will find 
it more difficult to earn a score above 
the fiftieth percentile. World Book 
Company high school achievement 
tests have been normed on total groups 
a little less academically “loaded” and 
are slightly less difficult. California 
Test Bureau tests have been normed 
on a total group that includes many 
California public high schools—in 
which social and personal growth re- 





ceive a lot of attention—so they are 
considerably less difficult. These dif- 
ferences are not cited as criticisms, but 
simply as differences to watch for. You 
should know that most of the Cooper- 
ative achievement tests make average 
California public high schools look 





bad, and that the better independent 
schools of the East “jump out the top” 
of the California achievement test 
norms for high schools—on academic 
tests. 

Now let us pull all these words to- 
gether and see what they add up to that 


Group tests of academic aptitude 


The number in parentheses following each test title indicates the publisher of the test, given 
in the alphabetical list of test publishers in footnote, page 19. 


American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen 
(ACE-College) (7) 


A widely used measure of academic aptitude, one hour long, yielding a linguistic (L) score, 
a quantitative (Q) score, and a total (T) score. Standardized on a large group of students in 
colleges that are non-selective in admissions. Percentile rank score interpretations. ACE 
scores often are reported without notation as to whether they are scores earned on the college 
edition or the high school edition. This must be known before scores or percentiles can be 
interpreted. 


American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High School 
Students (ACE-H.S.) (7) 


This is a test much like the college edition, mentioned above, but slightly shorter. Standardized 
on students in high schools that tend to be somewhat more academic and college preparatory 
than the average, making the test a little more “difficult” than some others for average high 
school students. 

Again, scores on this test must be distinguished from scores earned on the college edition. 


Army General Classification Test (AGCT ) Civilian Edition (15) 


This is one of the early forms (1940) and not the AGCT used for the classification of inductees 
during World War II. Difficulty in identifying the form used with any particular case reported, 
and the need to hunt down the data and characteristics of that form among many forms, make 
specific interpretation of a single score hazardous. The publisher says that a “score below 70 
indicates a poor educational risk” and a score above 130 indicates a person who “should be 
offered as many educational opportunities as possible” (in top 9% of 1940-1944 Army inductee 
group). 


California Test of Mental Maturity — Short and Long Advanced Forms (5) 


A popular test of mental “factors” that yields language IQ’s and non-language IQ’s as well as 
a total IQ for all factors measured. Publisher reports a median IQ (total) of 105 among high 
school seniors and 110 among college freshmen. 


Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability — High School Examination (10) 


A short and easy-to-use test of 30 minutes yielding IQ’s and percentile ranks by age and grade. 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests (12) 
One of the better group tests of general academic intelligence — although it is more diffi- 
cult than most to administer and score — yielding a Binet-type IQ. 


Ohio State University Psychological Examination — Form 21 (15) 

A highly-regarded test of verbal abilities found to be related to academic success, yielding 
both a total score and a reading comprehension score. Interpretation is by means of percentile 
rank in grade. 


Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability — Higher Examination (19) 

A popular and easy-to-use test of 20-30 minutes in length, yielding a single score expressed as 
an “IQ” or an “Index of Brightness.”” Maximum IQ's for high school seniors and college fresh- 
men are in the low 130’s. Reported median IQ for high school seniors is 103, for college fresh- 
men 111. 


Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests — Gamma Test (19) 
A still-easier-to-use 30 minute test very much like the “self-administering” form, yielding a 
single “IQ” score. 


SRA Verbal and Non-Verbal Forms (15) 


A short and highly speeded test yielding two part scores (Q and L) and a total score. Inter- 
pretation of scores by percentile rank and reference to a dubious set of “occupational ranges” 
in a job chart. Percentile scores may be generally interpreted as referring to a sample of the 
general population. 


Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability (19) 


A wholly verbal test of 40 minutes yielding standard scores and “deviation” IQ’s. The standardi- 
zation data have been treated to make them reflect, as nearly as is possible, the performance 
expected of the general population. 
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is worthwhile for the admissions of- 
ficer. The table on page 21 is a picture 
of a test publisher way out on a limb. 
This is the sort of thing that makes a 
respectable test technician turn pale. 
What we have here is a very rough 
table of test score relationships. Col- 


umn | is the reference scale, since the 
Verbal score on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test is a score many admissions 
officers have for every student and a 
score that has meaning for them. Col- 
umn 2 is a percentile rank scale for the 
college ace. Right away we can see a 


Group tests of academic achievement 


The number in parentheses following each test title indicates the publisher of the test, given 
in the alphabetical list of test publishers in footnote, page 19. 


Cooperative General Achievement Tests (7) 

Three separate 40-minute tests measuring “general proficiency” in the fields of social studies, 
natural science, and mathematics. Scaled scores are provided, but they have meaning only 
when expressed as percentile ranks among high school senior or college freshman populations. 


Essential High School Content Battery (19) 

Four separate (or combined) “contest” tests in the principal fields of high school study — 
mathematics, science, social studies, and English. Standard scores are provided, by field, which 
may be translated into percentile ranks by grade. 


Towa Tests of Educational Development (15) 

A highly regarded battery of nine tests that is sold to high schools in a “program package” 
that includes scoring and interpretation of scores. The tests in the battery stress application 
and interpretation of knowledge rather than recall of information. Scores are reported as 
percentile ranks by grade. 


United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) Tests of General Educational 
Development — High School Level, Form B ( Veterans’ Testing Service, Chicago) 
A group of five separate tests, of two hours each, that were constructed originally as “high 
school equivalency” examinations. They stress skills of interpretation and application in five 
high school subject fields. Standard scores are provided, as well as percentile rank equivalents. 


Cooperative English Tests — Higher Level (7) 


A two-hour battery of combined or separate tests in three major areas of English, including 
reading comprehension. Scaled scores are reported and may be expressed as percentile ranks 
in Grades 11 or 12, or percentile ranks among college freshmen. 


Cooperative Tests in high school subjects (7) 

This publisher sells subject-matter achievement tests in English, French, Latin, Spanish, 
mathematics of several levels, science’in major fields and social studies specializations. In 
general, these are 40-minute tests of highly factual nature, yielding scaled scores or raw 
scores which may be translated into percentile ranks for high school classes. These tests 
usually are regarded as “difficult” —in terms of the numbers of students who earn below 
average scores — by all but the most academic high schools. 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series (19) 


This is an “integrated” series of separately constructed tests that yield scores related to a 
single interpretative scale. Tests in the several high school fields are bought and used separately. 
They tend to be “academic” in content in the same sense that the Cooperative Tests are, but 
generally are carefully done. Standard scores, which may be interpreted as percentile ranks in 
grade, are provided. 


Group measures of interests and preferences 


Kuder Preference Record — Personal (15) 

Made up of five scales describing different types of personal and social activities. The student's 
score on each scale is based on the proportionate number of such activities he indicates that he 
likes most in a long list. This score is then compared with the “preferences” of certain voca- 
tional and professional groups in the validitating sample. Percentile scores earned on this 
inventory are related only to the interpretative data included with the inventory and must not 
be interpreted according to any generalized “norms.” 


Kuder Preference Record — Vocational (15) 


An inventory of the same type as the Personal record mentioned above, but directly related to 
preferences for certain activities that characterize jobs. Again, the percentile scores can be 
interpreted only on the basis of normative data in the manual. 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank (17) 


This well-known inventory of interests has separate scales for men and women. As with other 
“interest” and “preference” inventories, high scores indicate only a similarity in interests 
between the student taking the test and certain vocational groups; high scores do not indicate 
either aptitude or capacity. For assessment of interests, however, both the Strong and the 
Kuder inventories have useful applications. 
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difference in the norming sample; the 
candidate who is exactly at the average 
of ability in the sat-v group (500 
SAT) is roughly in the top third (70 
percentile) of the ace College Fresh- 
man group. Now look at Column 3. 
The same candidate with a score of 
500 on sAT-vV is likely to have an 
AcE-High School score in the top 15 
per cent. And then look at Column 4, 
which is a guess at the percentile rank 
equivalents for a group including all 
18-year-olds! 

With a warning that this table of 
relationships is necessarily composed 
of very gross approximations, we can 
use different types of broken lines to 
see how the table might be used by an 
admissions officer. The admissions of- 
ficer who admits only candidates with 
saT-v scores of 600 and higher can 
see roughly how high his freshmen 
ought to score on the other tests that 
are reported to him by looking above 
the dotted line. The information above 
the dash line is of interest to the col- 
lege that admits students with sat-v 
scores of 500 or better, and the dash- 
dot line sets off percentile rank scores 
roughly equivalent to sat-v’s of 400 
and up. This crude table can be used in 
the following way by admissions of- 
ficers whose entrance standards or 
goals are in terms of the sat. The 
SAT, good as it is, is just one test. 
They can use the other test scores re- 
ported to them, to support or throw 
doubt on the sat, by categorizing 
them roughly with the help of the 
table. 

Suppose that a college tries to limit 
its admissions to students with saT-v 
scores of 500 and higher. Along comes 
a highly recommended candidate with 
an SAT-V score of 450 and a lot of 
test scores from his high school. Using 
the test descriptions which appear on 
page 22 and the appropriate column of 
the table (probably Column 3), the 
admissions officer finds that the can- 
didate pretty consistently has earned 
scores in the top 10 to 15 per cent on 
high school aptitude and achievement 
tests. Such an observation may help 
the admissions officer to decide that 
this student is capable of playing in 
the same league with the college’s 
other freshmen. On the other hand, if 
this candidate has earned high school 
achievement test scores down near the 
middle of the high school distribution 











(say in the 60-70 percentile range) 
the college may want to pass him by. A 
candidate with a borderline sat score 
and only a mediocre achievement test 
performance in high school (by indi- 
vidual standards) may not be a good 
bet for admission. And so it goes. The 
broken lines on the table show crudely 
the percentile rank scores on high 
school tests that probably are in the 
same academic category as certain 
ranges of scores on the College Board 
tests. Again, this comparison is very 
rough but it may be useful. 

Now, of course, the admissions of- 
ficer is faced with still another prob- 
lem. How is he going to obtain test 
scores which will be reported to him in 
such a way that he can use the direc- 
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tions and the table? There is a way. 
The chart on page 24 suggests a report- 
ing form of a kind that will produce 
the necessary information. Any admis- 
sions officer can write his own script 
for the identification information at 
the top—and even fill in some test ti- 
tles in the body of the form if he wants 
to. The six columns calling for specific 
score data constitute the important 
part of the form. Information reported 
in these columns will permit him to 
put the percentile rank score on any 
high school test into the table on page 
21 for rough comparison with his 
standards. 

This suggested score report form 
constitutes the first of the two bits of 
advice I promised at the opening of 


the discussion. If the admissions offi- 
cer sends the test record form to the 
high school which customarily reports 
test scores to him—or politely returns 
it with scores reported in some other 
way—the high school counselor will 
know what a college wants to know 
about the scores he reports. Nothing 
called for on this sheet is difficult for 
him to obtain, in fact, he should have 
all this information in his own rec- 
ords. I suspect that most counselors 
will be glad to receive such a form 
from college admissions officers for 
score reporting services, for without it 
they must attempt to guess what kinds 
of information are wanted and can be 
used. So, if the admissions officer 
wants to make use of the very perti- 
nent information in high school test 
scores and to become a very efficient 
consumer of this part of the guidance 
product he must help the high school 
counselor to give him exactly the in- 
formation he needs and then use this 
information to fill out his picture of 
the candidate. 


Colleges can cooperate 


I have saved my only controversial 
suggestion for my concluding para- 
graphs. There is one way in which col- 
lege admissions officers can simultane- 
ously improve secondary school aca- 
demic guidance and their own skill as 
consumers of that guidance. That is 
by letting the high schools know the 
test score characteristics of the fresh- 
man class they admit. The counselors 
or headmasters in a few prep schools, 
because they send many candidates to 
certain colleges each year, have been 
able to deduce the lower limits of sat 
score ranges among admitted candi- 
dates in some colleges. Most counsel- 
ors only know, however, that certain 
kinds of colleges have “high” or “me- 
dium high” standards, and many of 
them don’t know by what scale to as- 
sess the meaning of “high.” 

Therefore, if college admissions of- 
ficers want to improve the quality of 
high school guidance and of the guid- 
ance product itself, I strongly suggest 
that they publish in the College Hand- 
book, along with tuition fees and en- 
trance requirements, the median and 
quartile sat scores of the freshman 
candidates they have admitted in the 
past. 
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3 publications for schools and colleges 


College Admissions 2 


College Admissions No. 2 (just pub- 
lished) reproduces in print the sec- 
ond annual Colloquium on College 
Admissions—the four-day “school for 
admissions officers” at which 90 Col- 
lege Board member colleges were rep- 
resented. 

This book carries forward the ex- 
amination of basic aspects of college 
admissions begun in the discussions of 
the first Colloquium, which were pub- 
lished in the first volume of the series, 
College Admissions (No. 1). 

College Admissions No. 2 focuses 
generally on the sorting factors that 
determine which students seek and 
gain admission to America’s colleges. 
The effects of home and social influ- 
ences, population pressures, psycho- 
logical encouragements or obstacles, 
methods of personal assessment and 
guidance, college admissions policies, 
and financial aid practices are speci- 
fied and evaluated. 

Fresh views of this great sorting 
process suggest new ways for the col- 
lege, the school and the community to 
discover, stimulate, and assist the able 
student. Detailed procedures are of- 
fered for the appraisal of the candi- 
date’s personal and intellectual char- 
acteristics and the solution of his finan- 
cial problems. 

In considering these factors, some 
of the studies explore further or treat 
different aspects of areas of discus- 
sion introduced in the first volume. 


($3.50 per copy ) 


College Admissions (1) 
< 


College Admissions (No. 1) has been 
reprinted in response to requests. This 





book is the first annual Colloquium on 
College Admissions in print and, like 
the Colloquium in session, the first 
comprehensive examination of college 
admissions by admissions officers and 
experts in related fields of secondary 
and higher education. 

College Admissions (No. 1) in- 
cludes each discussion of the first Col- 
loquium, preserving the continuity 
and progression of ideas implicit in 
the Colloquium program. It starts with 
analyses of population factors and 
their relation to college planning for 


Freshman Admissions 


Freshman Admissions Forms and Let- 
ters is a 350-page collection of the 
forms and communications used by 
each of 12 colleges in its admissions 
process. The forms (reproduced with 
explanatory notes) follow the proced- 
ure used with the applicant through 
all steps from the time he makes an 
initial inquiry about admission, to the 
college’s final notification to him of 
acceptance or rejection. 

Some of the colleges utilize up to 
50 such forms and letters in variations 
of their methods of gathering adequate 
information on an applicant and proc- 
essing his application, including 
school transcripts, principal's reports, 
health records, con‘dential interview 
reports, forms used in the college ad- 
missions office, and letters of transmit- 
tal, inquiry, acknowledgment, accept- 
ance, rejection, etc. 

The 12 institutions represented, 
which were selected because of their 
differences in size, location, auspices, 
and purposes are: Brown, Carleton, 
Cornell, Manhattan, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mount Holyoke, 


the next 10 years, proceeds to the de- 
termination of admissions policies as 
affected by the aims and requirements 
of both schools and colleges, describes 
specific methods of evaluating the aca- 
demic, social, and emotional charac- 
teristics of college candidates, and con- 
siders in detail the administration of 
admissions, including student recruit- 
ment, the function of application 
forms, the processing of applications, 
and the responsibilities of admissions 
officers to both their institutions and 


to candidates. ($3.95 per copy) 


korms and Letters 


Princeton, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Stanford, University of Michi- 
gan, Wells, and Williams. 

This book is useful alone, or as a 
supplementary reference tool to either 
or both of the College Admissions vol- 





umes. ($3.00 per copy) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL TEST SCORE RECORD 


Name of Student 
High School or Preparatory School 


Rank in Senior Class 


Person preparing or transmitting record 





Grade Level 
Name of Tes When or 
Taken Edition t 


A. Scholastic Ability and 


Intelligence Tests 


Bb. Achievements Tests General 


evement Tests Subject 





? 


D. Interest or Preference 


Measures 


Age Date 


Size of Senior Class 


Institution 


ait Standardization Geile 
Population** Rank 


——————_ 


Higher Level, Advanced Examination, College Edition, ete 


ege freshmen, et 


* Raw score, sealed score, LQ., ete., and indicate which —~ as “raw score 72 


say in the 60-70 percentile range 
the college may want to pass him by. A 
candidate with a borderline sav score 
and only a mediocre achievement test 
performance im high school thy indi 
vidual standards) may not be a good 
bet for admission. And so it goes. The 
broken lines on the table show crudely 
the percentile rank scores on high 
school tests that probably are in. the 
same academic category as certain 
ranges of scores on the College Board 
tests. Again. this Comparison is Very 
rough but it may be useful. 

Now. of course. the admissions of 
ficer is faced with still another prob 
lem. How is he going to obtain test 
scores Which will be reported to him in 


such a way that he can use the direc 


‘LQ. 118." 


tions and the table? There is a way. 
Phe chart on page 21 suggests a report- 
ing form of a kind that will produce 
the necessary information, Any admis- 
sions officer can write his own seript 
for the identification information at 
the top —and even fill in some test t1- 
tles in the body of the form if he wants 
to. The six columns calling for specifi 
score data constitute the important 
part of the form. Information reported 
in these columns will permit him to 
put the percentile rank score on any 
high school test into the table on page 
21 for rough comparison with his 
standards, 

This suggested score report: form 
constitutes the first of the two bits of 


advice | promised at the opening of 


the discussion. If the admissions ofh- 
cer sends the test record form to the 
high school which customarily reports 
test scores to him-—or politely returns 
it with scores reported in some other 
way —the high school counselor will 
know what a college wants to know 
about the scores he reports. Nothing 
called for on this sheet is difficult for 
him to obtain. in facet. he should have 
all this information in his own. ree- 
ords, | suspect that most counselors 
will be glad to receive such a form 
from college admissions officers for 
score reporting services. for without it 
they must attempt to guess what kinds 
of information are wanted and can be 
used, So. if the admissions office 
wants to make use of the very perti- 
nent information in high school test 
scores and to become a very efficient 
consumer of this part of the guidance 
product he must help the high school 
counselor to give him exactly the in- 
formation he needs and then use this 
information to fill out his picture of 


the candidate. 


( olleges can cooperate 


I have saved my only controversial 
suggestion for my concluding para- 
eraphs. There is one way in which col- 
lege admissions officers can simultane- 
ously improve secondary school aca- 
demic guidance and their own skill as 
consumers of that guidance. That is 
by letting the high schools know the 
test score characteristics of the fresh- 
man class they admit. The counselors 
or headmasters in a few prep schools. 
because they send many candidates to 
certain colleges each vear. have been 
able to deduce the lower limits ol SAT 
score ranges among admitted candi- 
dates in some colleges. Most counsel- 
ors only know. however. that certain 
hinds of colleges have “high” or “me- 
dium high” standards. and many of 
them dont know by what seale to as- 
sess the meaning of “high.” 
Therefore. if college admissions of 
fieers want to improve the quality of 
high school euidance and of the euid- 
ance product tiself, [strongly suggest 
that they publish in the College Hand- 
hook, along with tuition fees and en 
trance requirements. the median and 
quartile sav scores of the freshman 
candidates they have admitted in the 


past, 
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College fdinisstons 2 


College Admissions No. 2 (just pub 
lished) reproduces in print the se 
ond annual Colloquium on College 
Admissions the four-day “school for 
admissions ollicers at which 90 Col 
lege Board member colleges were rep 
resented, 

This book carries forward the ex 
amination of basic aspects ol college 
admissions begun in the discussions of 
the first Colloquium. which were pub 
lished in the first volume of the series. 
College Admissions (No. 1) 

College Admissions No. 2 focuses 
cenerally on the sorting factors that 
letermine which students seek and 
cain admission to Americas colleges. 
The effects of home and social influ 
ences, population pressures. psycho 
logical encouragements or obstacles. 
methods of personal assessinent anil 
euidance. college admissions policies. 
and financial aid practices are speci 
fied and evaluated, 

Fresh views of this great sorting 
process suggest new ways tor the col 
lege. the school and the community to 
discover, stimulate. and assist the able 
student. Detailed procedures are of 
fered for the appraisal of the candi 
late’s personal and intellectual chat 
wleristics and the solution of his finan 
cial problems. 

fn considering these factors. some 
of the studies explore further or treat 
different: aspects of areas of Ciscus 
sion introduced ino the first volume. 


(S>.00) per ( OPN ) 


College tdmisstons (1 


College fdmisstons Vo. 1) has been 


rm printed In response to requests, Vhis 


hook is the first annual Colloquium on 
College Admissions in print and. like 
the Colloquium in session. the first 
comprehensive examination of college 
admissions by admissions officers and 
experts in related fields of secondary 
and higher education. 

College Admissions Vo. 7) in 
cludes each discussion of the first Col 
loquium, preserving the continuity 
and progression of ideas implicit: in 
the Colloquium program. It starts with 
analyses of population factors and 


their relation to college planning lon 


Freshman Admissions 


/ reshman {ddmissions Forms and Let- 
fers is a ~0-page collection of the 
forms and communications used by 
each of 12 colleges in its admissions 
process. The forms (reproduced with 
explanatory notes! follow the proce \- 
ure used with the applicant through 
all steps from the time he makes an 
initial inquiry about admission. to th 
college’s final notification to him of 
acceptance or rejection. 

Some of the colleges utilize up to 
50 such forms and letters in variations 
of their methods of gathering adequate 
information on an applicant and proe 
essing his application. including 
school transcripts. principal's reports. 
health records. con‘idential interview 
reports. forms used in the college al- 
missions oflice. and letters of transmit 
tal. inquiry. acknowledgement. accept 
anee, reyee tion. ete, 

The 12. institutions represented. 
which were selected because of thei 
differences in size. location. auspices. 
and purposes are: Brown. Carleton. 
Cornell. Manhattan. \lassachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Mount Holyoke. 


the next LO vears. proc eeds to the de- 
termination of admissions policies as 
affected by the aims and requirements 
of both schools and colleges. describes 
specific methods of evaluating the aca- 
demic. social. and emotional charac- 
teristics of college candidates. and con- 
siders in detail the administration of 
admissions. including student recruil- 
ment. the funetion of application 
forms. the processing of applications. 
and the responsibilities of admissions 
ollicers to both their institutions and 


to candidates, (83.95 per copy | 


Forms and Letters 


Princeton. Rensselaer Polytechnic In 
stitute. Stanford. University of Michi- 
ean. Wells. and Williams. 

This book is useful alone. or as a 
supplementary reference tool to either 


or both of the College Admissions vol- 
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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 





First year finale 


21,000 statements: By the middle of 
May the College Scholarship Service 
had received more than 21,000 finan- 
cial statements from the parents of 
scholarship applicants, 18,460 at its 
Princeton office and 2,996 at Los An- 
geles. As the end of the academic year 
approached, the average number of 
colleges named by the parents to re- 
ceive copies of their statements de- 
clined slightly, reducing the over-all 
average for the year’s operations to 
2.13 copies at Princeton and 1.98 at 
Los Angeles. The January figures 
were 2.39 and 2.41 respectively. 
During the year, as reported by 
Richard G. King on page 11, only six 
letters expressing objections to the css 
were received from parents. All of 
them reflected a misunderstanding that 
colleges participating in the Service 
are selecting scholarship winners on 
the basis of need rather than for ac- 
complishment and promise. The css 
has emphasized from its beginning 
last fall that scholarships will continue 
to be awarded according to ability, as 
honored by the individual college, but 
that the dollar value of an award 
should be determined by the actual fi- 
nancial need of the student. The intent 
of the Service is to stretch available 
scholarship money as far as it will go 
without exerting undue financial pres- 
sure on any student or family, thus 


For those who asked 


A stiff-cover ring binder, 11 

inches wide by 12'% high with | 
1 inch capacity will hold 12 cop- | 
ies of the current Review. If not 
available at your local stationers, | 
it can be obtained in canvas | 
binding at $2.24 each, plus par- | 
cel post (mailing weight, 3 | 
pounds) by ordering Agate Ring | 
Binder 5146 from Goldsmith 


Brothers, 77 Nassau Street, New 


York 8, N. Y. 





making it possible for more students 
who are highly qualified to go to col- 
lege. 


General appraisal: Scholarship of- 
ficers of 73 of the 95 colleges partici- 
pating in the css met in New York on 
April 5 for a general review and dis- 
cussion of the first year’s operations. 
Among the topics were an item by 
item consideration of the financial 
form itself, the Parents’ Confidential 
Statement in Support of Application 
for Financial Aid. Many suggestions 
will be incorporated in the revised 
form to be distributed next fall. 

The representatives also stressed 
the importance of informing students 
and parents that the financial state- 
ment does not constitute a scholarship 
application. An application for finan- 
cial aid should be secured from each 
college to which the student intends to 
apply for assistance. The css form, on 
the other hand, should be filled out 
only once, since copies are sent by the 
Service to those colleges named by the 
parents. 


General Motors use: By special ar- 
rangement, the css was used for the 
first time by a sponsored scholarship 
program when 100 General Motors 
national awards were made in May. 

The winners were selected by a com- 
mittee of seven admissions officers and 
approved by a committee of seven col- 
lege presidents serving as trustees of 
the program for GM. Stipends ranging 
from $200 to $2,000 were then deter- 
mined by a committee of seven schol- 
arship officers using information pro- 
vided by the students’ css statements 
and the colleges of their choice. A con- 
dition of the GM awards which empha- 
sizes their nature as financial aid in- 
struments is that winners may not ac- 
cept a total of more than $100 in addi- 
tional scholarships. 


Preparation for 1955-56 


Under consideration: The College 
Scholarship Service Committee sched- 
uled a meeting on May 20 to consider 





plans for activities in the next aca- 
demic year. Among the items requir- 
ing attention were a revised procedure 
for the computation of financial need, 
the offering of css facilities to colleges 
which are not members of the College 
Board and to other scholarship spon- 
sors, and studies of data collected dur- 
ing the first year. 


Increased participation: Non-mem- 
ber colleges and scholarship sponsors 
which have expressed interest in the 
css have been notified of the regular 
conditions of participation and have 
been requested to decide whether or 
not they would wish to take an active 
part in the Service under those condi- 
tions. These include the exchange of 
information on scholarship matters 
with other participants and the re- 
quirement that parents of candidates 
applying for financial aid because of 
need file a financial statement with the 
css. At the end of each year the Service 
receives reports of all financial aid, 
whether outright grants, loans, com- 
pensation for employment, free room, 
or other considerations. It then reports 
to each college all offers made to its 
candidates by other participating col- 
leges, indicating where the candidates 
finally enrolled. 


Computation research: Several pro- 
jected studies of the reports of offers 
and awards to be submitted by colleges 
at the end of this academic year will 
assist the css to plan how it may revise 
the method of computing need which 
was provided to colleges last fall. It is 
also hoped that the data will make it 
possible for the Service to provide col- 
leges with estimates of the amount 
each applicant’s family may reason- 
ably be expected to provide toward his 
college education. The research will 
involve preparation of experience ta- 
bles in which the amounts of support 
offered by families will be studied in 
relation to such factors as number and 
age of dependents, income, location 
and size of home community, parental 
occupation, and other information 
provided by the financial statement. 








